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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


POISONING OF FOOD. 


A Treatise on Adulterations of Food, and 
Culinary Poisons ; exhibiting the Frau- 
dulent Sophistications of Bread, Beer, 
Wine, Spirituous Liquors, Tea, Coffee, 
Cheese, Pepper, Mustard, &c. &c. &c. 
And methods of detecting them. By 
Frederick Accum, &c. London, 1820. 
pp. 372. 

As we may safely prognosticate that 

this volume will soon be as widely dif- 

fused as its curious and vitally important 
character merits, we seize the earliest 
opportunity of making it known to our 
readers, since in a very few weeks the 
original would supersede, in every hand, 
our claim to novelty. We have heard 
at various times of this and that fraud, 
in the substitution of spurious and often 
deleterious articles for the necessaries 
of life ; but never could we conceive so 

frightful a picture of imposition and vil- 

lany as thus bringing the poisonous in- 

gredients into one point of view pre- 
sents. One has langhed at the whim- 
sical description of ‘these cheats in 

Humphrey Clinker, but it is really im- 

possible to laugh at Mr. Accum’s expo- 

sition. It is too serious for a joke to 
see that in almost every thing which we 
eat or drink, we are condemned to 
swallow swindling, if not poison—that 
all the items of metropolitan, and many 
of country consumption, are deteriorated, 
deprived of nutritious properties, or 
rendered obnoxious to humanity by the 
vile arts and merciless sophistications of 
their sellers. So general seems the 
corruption, and so fatal the tendency of 
most of the corrupting materials, that 
we can no longer wonder at the prev:- 
lence of painful disorders, and the brief- 
ness of existence (on an average) in 
spite of the great increase of medical 
knowledge, and the amazing improve- 
ment in the healing science, which dis- 
tinguish our era. No skill can pre- 
vent the effects of daily poisoning ; and 

ho man can prolong his life beyond a 

short standard, where every meal ought 

tu have its counteracting medicine. Had 


akspeare written now, in London,’ 
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he surely would have altered the excla- , 


mation of Jacques,— 

“ As I do live by food I met a fool ; ” 
for to be german to the’ matter, he 
should say :— 

** As I do die by food, I met a fool.” 


In short, Mr. Accum acts the pait of 
Dionysius with us; only the horse-hair 
by which he suspends the sword over 
our heads allows the pvint gradually to 
enter the flesh, and we do not escape, 
like Damocles, with the simple fright : 
yet it is but justice to acknowledge, that 
in almost every case he furnishes us 
with tests whereby we can ascertain the 
nature of our danger; and no man could 
do more towards enabling us to miti- 
gate or escape from it. 

Advising our readers to abstain from 
perusing the annexed synopsis till after 
they -have dined, that they may have 
one more meal in comfort ere they die, 
we proceed to the various heads under 
which the author ranges his dread 
array. 

Of all the frauds (says he in his prelimi- 
nary observations) practised by mercenary 
dealers, there is none more reprehensible, 
and at the same time more prevalent, than 
the sophistication of the various articles of 
food. 

This unprincipled and nefarious praetice, 
increasing in degree as it has been found difti- 
cult of detection, is now applied to almost 
every commodity which can he classed 
among either the necessaries or the luxuries 
of life, and is carried on to a most alarming 
extent in every part of the United Kingdom. 

It has been. pursued hy men, who, from 
the magnitude and apparent respectability of 
their concerns, would be the least obnoxious 
to public suspicion ; and their successful ex- 
ample has called forth, from among the retail 
dealers, a anultitude of competitors in the 
same iniquitous course. 

To such perfection of ingenuity has this 
system of adulieratiug food arrived, that 
spurious articles of various kinds are every 
where to be found, made up so skilfully as 
to baffle the discrimination of the most ex- 
perienced jydges. 

Among the number of substances used in 
domestic evonomy which are now very gene- 
rally found sophisticated, may be distinguish- 
ed—tea, coffee, bread, beer, wine, spixitu- 
ous liquors, salad oil, pepper, vinegar, mula- 
tard, cream, and other articles of sub- 
sistence. 


Indeed, i wold be difficult to’ mention a! 
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single article of food which is not to be met 
with in an adulterated state; aad there are 
some substances which are scarcely ever to 
be procured genuine. 

Some of these spurious compounds are 
comparatively harmless when used as food; 
and as in these cases merely substances 0: 
inferior value are substituted for more costly 
and genuine ingredients, the sophistication, 
though it may atiect our purse; does not in- 
jure our health. Of this kind are the ma- 
nufacture of factitious pepper, the adulter- 
ations of mustard, vinegar, cream, &c. 
Others, however, are highly deleterious ; 
and to this class belong the adulterations of 
beer, wines, spirituous liquors, pickles, sa- 
lad oil, and many others. 

There are particular chemists who make it 
a regular trade to supply drags or nefarious 
preparations to the unprincipled brewer of 
porter or ale ; others perform the same oilice 
tu the wine and spirit merchant; and others 
again to the grocer and the oilman. The 
operators carry Ou their processes chiefly in 
secrecy, and under some delusive firm, with 
the ostensible denotements of a fair and law- 
ful establishment. 

These illicit pursuits have assumed all the 
order and method of a regular trade; they 
may severally claim to be distinguished as an 
ari and mystery ; for the workmea employe:t 
in them are often wholly ignorant of the na- 
ture of the substances which pass through 
their hands, and of the purposés~to-witel- 
they are ultimately applied. 

To elude the vigilance’ of the inquisitive, 
to defeat the scrutiny of the revenue officer, 
and to ensure the secrecy of these mysteries, 
the processes are very imyeniously divided 
and subdivided among individual operators, 
and the manofacture is purposely carried on 
in separate establishments. . The task of 
proportioning the ingredients for use is as- 
signed to one individual, while the compo- 
sition and preparation of them may be said 
to form a distinct part of the business, and is 
entrusted to another workman. Most of the 
articles are transmitted to the coasumer ina 
disguised state, or in such a form that their 
real nature cannot possibly be detected by 
the unwary. Thus the extract of coculus in- 
dicus, cmployed by fraudulent ‘ mannfac- 
turers of malt-liquors to impart an intox!- 
cating quality to porter or, ales, ia krigwa in 
the market by the name of d/ach extrac, 
ostensibly destined for the nse of tanuers atl 
dyers. {tis obtained by boiling the berric. 
of the caculus indigus in water, aad’ enarert- 
ing, by a subsequent evaporation, this dc- 
coction into a. stiff black tenacious mas, 
possessing, in a high deyree, the narcotic 
aud intoxicating quality of the poisouons 
berry from which it is prepared. Another 


substances ebmpysed of extract of quadsla 
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Pe 
and liquorice juice, used by fraudulent 
brewers #0 ‘evonomise hoth-malt and hops, 
is technically called multum. : 

The quantities of coculus indicus berries, 
a3 well as of black extract, imported into 
this country for adulterating malt liquors, are 
enormous. {t forms a considerable branch 
of-commerce in the hands of a few brokers : 
yet, singular as it may seem, no inquiry 
pears to have been hitherto made by the offi- 
cers of the revénue repecting its application. 
Many other substances employed in the 
adulteration of beer, ale, and spirituous 
liquors, are in a similar manner intentionally 
disguised ; and of the persons by whom they 
are purchased, a great number are totally 
unacquainted with their nature or compo- 
sition. 

An extract, said to be innocent, sold in 
casks, containing from half a ewt. to five 
ewt. by the brewers’ druggists, under the 
name of dittern, is composed of calcined 
sulphate of iron (copperas), extract of coculus 
indicus berries, extract of quassia, and Spa- 
nish: liquorice. be - 

During the long period devoted to the 
practice of my profession, I have had abun- 
dant reason to be convinced that a vast num- 
ber of dealers, of the highest respectability, 
have vended to their customers articles ab- 
solutely poisonous, which they themselves 
considered as harmless ; and which they would 
not have offered for sale, had they been ap- 
prised of the spurious and pernicious nature 
of the compounds, and of the purposes 
to which they were destined. * * 

The baker (he continues) asserts that he 
does not put alum into tread ; but he is well 
aware that, in purchasing ® certain quantity 
of flour, he must take a sack of sharp whites 
{a term given to flour contaminated with a 
quantity of alum,) without which it would 
be impossible for him to produce light, white, 
and pre bread, from a half-spoiled ma- 





The wholesale mealman frequently pur- 

chases this spurious commodity, (which 
forms a separate hb of business in the 
hands of certain individuals,) in order to en- 
able himself to sell his decayed ‘and half- 
spoiled flour. 
* Other individuals furnish the baker with 
alum mixed up with salt, under the obscure 
denomination of stuf There are wholesale 
manufacturing chemists whose sole business 
- 2g a ‘alumn, in such ; aad as will 
adaptt ¢ to the purpose of being mixed 
in a crystalline state with the crystals of com- 
mon salt, to disguise the character of the 
compound. The mixture called stuff, is 
composed of one part of alum, in minute 
crystals, and three of common salt. In 
many other trades a similar mode of proceed- 
ing prevails,—Potatoes are svaked in. water 
to augment their weight. 

The practice of sophisticating the neces- 
sariés of life, being reduced to systematic 

larity; is ranked by public opinion 
among other mercantile pursuits ; and is not 
only regarded with less disgust than formerly, 
but is almost generally esteemed as a justi- 
fiablé way, to wealth, 

It'is really astonishing that the penal law 


is not more effectually enforced against prac: 
tiees so inimical to the publie welfuré, ‘The 
anan whe robs a fellow subject of.a few shil- 
lings on the high-way, is sentenced to death ; 
while he who distributes a slow poison to a 
whole community, escapes unpunished 


Thus devoted to disease by baker, 
brewer, grocer, &c. the physician is 
called to our assistance ; but here again 
the pernicious system of fraud, as it 
has given the blow, steps in to-defeat 
the remedy. 


Nine tenths of the most potent drugs and 
chemical preparations used in pharmacy, are 
vended in a sophisticated state by dealers who 
would be the last to be suspected. Ft is well 
known, that in the article of Peruvian bark, 
there is a variety of species inferior to the 
genuine ; that too little discrimination is.ex- 
ercised by the collectors of this. precious.me- 
dicament ; that it is, carelessly assorted, and 
is frequently packed in green hides; that 
inuch of it arrives in Spain in a half-decayed 
state, mixed with fragments of other vege- 
tables and various extraneous substances ; 
and in this state is distributed throughout 
Europe. 

But as if this were not a sufficient deteri- 
oration, the public are often served with a 
spurious cmp of mahogany saw-dust 
and oak wood, ground into powder mixed 
with a proportion of geod quinquina, and 
sold as genuine bark powder. 

Every cheinist knows that. there are mills 
constantly at work in this metropolis, which 
furnish bark powder at a much cheaper rate 
than the substance can be procured tor in its 
natural state. The price of the best genuine 
bark, upon an average, is not Icwer than 
twelve shillings the pommd; but immense 
quantities of powder bark are supplied to the 
apothecaries at three or four shi a 
pound. 

It is also notorious that there are manu- 
facturers of spurious rhubarb powder, ipe- 
cacuanha powder, James’s powder, and 
other simple and compound inedicines of 
great potency, who carry on their diabolical 
trade on an amazingly large scale. Indeed, 
the quantity of medical preparations thus so- 
phisticated exceeds belief. Cheapness, and 
not genuineness and excellence, is the gran 
deutdicutans with the unprincipled dealers in 
drugs and medicines. 

Those who are familiar with chemistry 
may easily convince themselves of the exist- 
ence of the fraud, by subjecting to a che- 
nical examination either spirits of harts- 
horn, magnesia, calcined magnesia, calomel, 
or any other chemical preparation in general 
demand. ° * 

Indeed, some of the most common and 
cheap drugs do not. escape the adulterating 
hand of the unprincipled druggist. Syrup 
of buckthorn, for example, instead of bein 
prepared from the juice of buckthorn berries, 
(rhamnus catharticus) is made from the fruit 
of the blackberry bearing alder, and the 


me gee tree. A mixture of the berries of 
the buckthorn and blackberry bearing alder, 





and of the dogherry tree, may be seen pub- 
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| ligly ex it for sale by some of the venders 
of eaditeat herbe MB ye * 


Instead of worm-seed (artemisia santonica), 
the seeds of tansy are frequently offered for 
sale, oramixtureofboth, * * 

A great many of the essential oils. obtained 
from the more expensive spices; are’ fre- 
quently so much adulterated, that it is not 
easy to meet with such as ‘are at all fit for 
use : nor are these. adulterations easily dis- 
eoverable. " ss 

Most of the arrow-root, the fecula of the 
Maranta arudinaeea, sold by druggists, is a 
mixture of potatoe starch and arrow-root. 

The same system of adulteration extends 
to articles used-in various trades and manu- 
factures. For. instance, linen tape, and va- 
rious other household commodities of that 
kind,. instead of being manufactured of linen 
thread only, are made up of linen and cotton. 
Colours for painting, not only those used by 
artists, such as ultramarine *, carinine +, and 
lake t; Antwerp blue§, chrome yellow }j, 
and Indian ink]; but also the coarser co- 
lours_used by the common house-painuter are 
more or less adulterated. Thus, of the lat- 
ter kind, white lead ** is mixed with carbo- 
nate or sulphate of barytes ; vermilion ++ 
with red lead. 

Soap used in house-keeping is frequently 
adulterated with a considerable portion of 
fine white cliy, brought from St. Stephens, 
in Cornwall. In the manufacture of printing 

aper, a large quantity of plaster of Paris 
is added to the paper stuff, to increase the 
weight of the manufactured article. The 
selvage of cloth is often dyed with a perma- 
nent colour, and artfully stitched to the 
of cloth dyed- with a fugitive dye. The 
frauds committed in the tanning of skins, 
and in the manufacture of cutlery and jew- 
ellery, exceed belief. 

It is so horribly pleasant to reflect 
how we are in this way be-swindled, 
be-trayed, be-drugged, and be-devilled, 
that we are almost angry with Mr. Ac- 
cum for the great service he has done 
the community by opening our eyes, at 
the risk of shutting our mouths for ever. 


* Genuine ultramarine should become deprived 
of its colour when thrown into concentrated 





| nitric acid. 


+ Genuine carminc should be totally soluble 
in liquid ammonia. 

¢t Genuine madder and carmine lakes should 
be totally soluble by boiling in a concentrated 
solution of soda or potash, 

§ Genuine Antwerp blue should not become 
deprived of its colour when thrown into liquid 
chlorine. 

|| Genuine chrome yellow should not effer- 
vesce with nitric acid. 

4. The best indian ink breaks splintery, with 
a smooth glossy fracture, and feels soft, and not 
gritty, when rubbed against the teeth. 

*# Genuine white lead should be completely 


8 | soluble in. nitric acid, and the solution. should. 


remain transparent when mingled with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of soda. ; 

++ Genuine vermilion should become totally 
volatilised on being exposed to a red heat; and 


it should not impart a red colour to spirit of, 
wine, when digested with it. , 
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His account of water is so fearful, that 
we see there is no wisdom in the well ; 
and if we then fly to wine, we find, from 
his anulysis, that there is no truth in 
that liquid: bread turns: out to be a 
crutch to help us onward to the grave, 
instead. of the staff of life; in porter 
there is no support, in cordixls no con- 
solation ; in almost every thing poison, 
and in scarcely any medicine, cure. But 
we proceed to particulars. 

Warer.—It is to the presence of common 
air and carbonic acid gas that common water 
owes its taste, and many of the good effects 
which it produces on animals and vegetables. 
Spring water, which contains more air, has 
a more lively taste than river water. 

Hence the insipid or vapid taste of newly 
boiled water, from which these gases are ex- 
pelled ; fish cannot live in water deprived of 
those elastic fluids. 

100 eubic inches of the New River water, 
with which part of this metropolis is sup- 
plied, contains 2,25 of carbonic acid, and 
{1,25 of common air. ‘The water of the river 
Thames contains rather a larger quantity of 
common air, and a sinaller portion of car- 
bonic acid. * * 

Rain water collected with every precau- 
tion as it descends from the clouds, and at 
a distance from large towns, or any ether 
object capable of impregnating the atmos- 
phere with foreign matters, approaches more 
aearly to a state of purity than perhaps 
any other natural water. Even. collected 
under these circumstances, however, it in- 
variably contains a portion of common air 
and carbonic acid gas. The specific gravity 
of rain water scarcely differs from that of 
distilled water ; and from the minute por- 
tions of the foreign ingredients which it gene- 
rally contains, it is very soft, and admirably 
ailapted for many culinary purposes, and 
various processes in different manufactures 
and the arts. * y 

Some rivers, however, that do not take 
their rise from a rocky soil, and are indeed at 
first considerably charged with foreign mat- 
ter, during a long course, even over a richly 
cultivated plain, become remarkably pure as 
tv saline contents; but often fouled with 
mud containing much animal and vegetable 
matter, which are rather suspended than held 
in true solution. Such is the water of the 
river Thames, which, taken up at London at 
low water mark, is very soft and good; and, 
after rest, it contains but a very small por- 
tion of any thing that could prove pernicious, 
or impede any manufacture. It is also ex- 
cellently fitted for sea-store ; but it then un- 
dergoes a remarkable spontaneous change, 
when preserved in wooden casks. No water 
carried to sea becomes putrid sooner than 
that of the Thames. . * 

, Whoever will consider the situation of the 
Thames, and the immense population along 
its banks for so many miles, must at once 
perceive the. prodigious accumulation of 
attinal matters of all kinds, which by means 
of the common sewers constantly make their 
way into it. These matters are, no doubt, 


in part the cause of the putrefaction which 
it is well known to undergo at sea, and of 
the carburetted and sulphuretted hydrogen 
| Bases which are evolved from it. Whena 
| wooden cask is opened, after being kept a 
|month or two, a quantity of carburetted 
| and-sulphuretted hydrogen escapes, and the 
water is so black and offensive as svarcely to 
ibe borne. Upon racking it off, however, 
into large earthen vessels, and exposing it to 
the air, it gradually deposits a quantity of 
black slimy mud, becomes clear as crystal, 
and remarkably sweet and palatable. 

It might, at first sight, be expected that 
the water of the Thames, after having re- 
ceived all the contents of the sewers, drains, 
and water courses of a large town, should 
acquire thereby such impregnation with fo- 
reign matters, as to become very inipure ; 
but it appears, from the most accurate ex- 

eriments that have been made, that those 
‘inds of impurities have no perceptible in- 
fluence on the salubrious quality of a mass 
of water so immense, and constantly kept 
in motion by the action of the tides. 

Some traces of animal matter may, how- 
ever, be detected in the water of the Thames ; 
for if nitrate of lead be dropped into it, “* you 
will find that it becomes milky, and that a 
white powder falls to the bottom, which dis- 
solves without effervescence in nitric acid. 
It is, therefore, (says Dr. Thomson) a com- 
bination of oxide of lead with some animal 
matter.” 


There are a great many other ex- 
cellent observations on the various 
sorts of water, and the modes of ‘con- 
veying and preserving them for use: 
it appears generally that leaden pipes 
and cisterns, and copper vessels are 
highly dangerous; but we must refer 
to the book for the details. 

Breav.—We have already given a 
taste of this subject, but the adulteration 
of so’ important a necessary, demands 
further notice. 

This is one of the sophistications of the 
articles of foo most commonly practised in 
this mictropolis, where the goodness of bread 
is estimated entirely by its whiteness. It is 
therefore usual to adda certain quantity of 
alum to the dough; this improves the look 
of thie bread very much, and renders it whiter 
and firmer. (Good, white, and’ porous bread, 
may certainly be manufactured from good 
wheaten flour alone ; but to produce the de- 
gree of whiteness rendered indispensable by 
the caprice of the consumers in London, it 
is necessary (uriless thé very bést flour is ern- 
ployed), that the dough should be bleached ; 
and no substance has hitherto fiéen found to 
answer this purpose better than alum. 

Without this salt it is impossible to make 
bread, from the kind of flour usually em- 
ployed by the London bakers, so white, as 
that which is cotttinonly sold in the metro- 
polis. * « 

The best flour is mostly used by thie bis- 
cult bakers.and pastry-cooks, and tlie infé- 
rior sorts in the making of bread. The 
bakers’ flour is very often made of the worst 
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kinds of damaged foreign wheat, and othe™ 
cereal grains- mixed with them im grinding 
the wheat into flower. In this capital, no 
fewer than six distinct kinds of wheaten flour 
are brought into market. They are called 
fine flour, seconds, middlings, fine middlings, 
coarse middlings, and twenty-penny flour. 
Common garden beans, anid pease, are also 
frequently ground up among the London 
bread flour. * 9 

Front experiments, (continues the author, 
after describing the process of baking. at 
-length) in which I have been employed, with 
the assistance of skilful bakers, I am autho- 
rised to state, that without the a:ldition of 
alum, it does not appear possible to make 
white, light, and porous bread, such as is 
used in this metropolis, unless the four be 
of the very best quality. 

Another substance employed by. fraudu- 
lent bakers; is subcarbonate of ammonia. 
With this salt, they realise the important 
consideration of producing light and porous 
bread, from spoiled, or whut is, technically 
called sour flour. ‘This salt, which becomes 
wholly converted into a gaseous state during 
the operation of baking, causes the dough 
to swell up into air bubbles, which carry he- 
fore them the stiff dough, and thus it renders 
the dough porous; the salt itself is, at the 
same time, totally volatilised during the ope- 
ration of baking. ‘Thus not a vestige of car- 
bonate of ammonia remains in the bread. 
This salt is also largely employed by the bis- 
cuit and ginger-bread bakers. 

Potatoes are likewise largely, and perhaps 
constantly, used by fraudulent bakers, as a 
cheap ingredient, to enhance their profit. 
The potatoes being boiled, are triturated, 
a st through a sieve, and incorporated 
with the dough by kneading. This adulter- 
ation dogs not materiully injure the bread. 
The bakers assert, that the bad quality of 
the flour renders the addition of potatoes ad- 
vantageous as well to the baker as to the 
purchaser, and that without this admixture 
in the manufacture of bread, it would be 
impossible to carry on the trade of a baker. 
But the grievance is, that the same price is 
taken for a potatoe loaf, as for a loaf of ge- 
wane bread, though it must cost the baker 
ess. 

_Lhave witness, that five bushels of flour, 
three ounces of alum, six pounds of salt, 
one bushel of potatoes boiled into a atiff 
paste, and three quarts of yeast, with the 
gee quantity of water, produce a white, 
light, and highly palatable bread: 

- Such are tie artifices practised in the 
preparation of bread +. 

Wive.. It is sufficiently obvious, that 
few of those commodities, which are the ob- 
jects of commerce, are adulterated to. a 
greater extent than wine. All persons mo- 
derately conyersant with the subject, are 
aware, that a portion of alum is added to 
young and meagre red wines, for the pur- , 
pose of Lrightening their colour ; that Brazil 


wood, or the husks of elderberries and bil- 





+ There are instances of convictionsona re- 
cord, of balers having used gypsum, chalk, and 





pipe clay, iu the ma:uafcture of bread. 
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berries §, are employed to impart a deep 
rich purple tint to red Port of a pale, faint 
colour; that gypsum is used to render 
cloudy white wines transparent ; that an ad- 
ditional astringency is imparted to immature 
red wines by means of oak-wood saw- 
dust #, and the husks of filberts ; and that a 
mixture of spoiled foreign and home-made 
wines is converted into the wretched com- 
pound frequently sold in the town by the 
name of genuine old Port. 

Various expedients are resorted to for 
the purpose of communicating. particular fla- 
vours to insipid wines. Thus a nutty flavour 
is produced by bitter almonds; factitious 
Port wine is flavoured with a tincture drawn 
from the seeds of raisins; and the ingre- 
dients employed to form the Jouguet of 
high-flavoured wines, are sweet-bricr, oris- 
root, clary, cherry Jaurel water, and elder- 
flowers. 

The flavouring ingredients used by ma- 
nufacturers, may all be purchased by those 
dealers in wine who are initiated in the 
mysteries of the trade; and even a manu- 
script receipt book for preparing them, 
and the whole mystery of managing all 
sorts of wines, may be obtained on payment 
of a considerable fee. 

The sophistication of wine with sub- 
stances not absolutely noxious to health, is 
carried to an enormous extent in this metro- 
polis. Many thousand pipes of spoiled 
eyder are annually brought hither from the 
country, for the purpose of being converted 
into factitious Port wine. The art of manu- 
facturing spurious wine is a regular trade of 
great extent in this metropolis. * * © 

The particular and separate department 
in this factitious wine trade, called crusting, 
consists in lining the interior surface of 
empty wine bottles, in part, with a red crust 
of super-tartrate of potash, by suffering a 
satura‘ed hot solution of this salt, coloured 
red with a decoction of Brazil-wood, to erys- 
talize within them; and after this simula- 
tion of maturity is perfected, they are filled 
with the compound called Port wine. 

Other artisans are regularly employed in 
staining the lower extremities of bottle-corks 
with a fine red colour, to appear, on being 
drawn, as if they had been long in contact 
with the wine. 

The preparation of an astringent extract, 
to produce, from spoiled home-made and 
foreign wines, a “genuine old Port,” b 
mere admixture; or to impart to a wink 
wine a rough austere taste, a fine colour, 
and a peculiar flavour; forms one branch of 
the business of particalar wine coopers : 
while the mellowing aud restoring of spoiled 
white wines, is the sole occupation of men 
who are called rejiaers of wine. 

Casks are crusted as well as bottles ; 
but— 


The most dangerous adulteration of 





§ Dried bilberries are imported from Ger- 
maay, under the fallacious name of berry-dye. 

* Sawdust for this purpose is chiefly supplied 
by the ship-builders, and forms a regular article 
ofcommerce of the brewers’ druggists. 





wine is by some preparations of lead, which 
possess the property of stopping the progress 
of acescence of wine, and also of renderi 
white wines, when muddy, transparent. 
have good reason to state that lead is certain- 
ly employed for this purpose. ‘The effect is 
very rapid ; and there appears to be no other 
method known, of rapidly recovering ropy 
wines. Wine merchants persuade them- 
selves that the minute quantity of lead em- 

loyed for that purpose is perfectly harm- 
ess, and that no atom of lead remains in the 
wine. Chemical analysis proves the con- 
trary ; and the practice of clarifying spoiled 
white wines by means of lead, must he pro- 
nounced as highly deleterious. 

Lead, in whatever state it be taken into 
the stomach, occasions terrible diseases ; 
and wine, adulterated with the minutest 
quantity of it, becomes aslow poison. The 
merchant or dealer who practises this dan- 
gerous sophistication, adds the crime of 
murder to that of fraud, and deliberately 
scatters the seeds of disease and death 
among those consumers who contribute to 
his emolument. 


Perhaps the following extract on this 
subject will convey information to the 
majority of our readers, though uncon- 
nacted with the poisoning practice. 


When the must is separated from the husk 
of the red grape before it is fermented, the 
wine has little or no colour: these are called 
white wines. If, on the contrary, the husks 
are allowed to remain in the must while the 
fermentation is going on, the alcohol dis- 
solves the colouring matter of the husks, and 
the wine is coloured: such are called red 
wiaes. Tlence white wines are often pre- 
pared from red grapes, the liquor being 
drawn off before it has acquired the red co- 
lour ; for the skin of the grape only gives 
thecolowr. .* * 

All wines (besides brandy, or alcohol,) 
contain also a free acid; hence they turn 
blue tincture of cabbage, red. The acid 
found in the greatest abundance in grape 
wines, is tartaric acid. Every wine contains 
likewise a portion of supertartrate of potash, 
an extractive matter, derived froin the 
juice of the grape. These substances de- 
posit slowly in the vessel in which they are 
kept. To this is owing the improvement of 
wine from age. Those wines which effer- 
vesce or froth, when poured into a glass, 
contain also carbonic acid, to which their 
briskness is owing. The peculiar flavour 
and odour of different kinds of wines pro- 
bably depend upon the presence of a rolutile 
oil, so small in quantity that it cannot be 
separated. 


Breer. If from wine we descend to 
beer, we learn that we run still greater 
risks. 


“* Malt liquors, and especially porter, the 
favourite beverage of the inhabitants of Lon- 
don, and of other large towns, is amongst 
those articles, in the manulacture of which 
ye greatest frauds are frequently eommit- 
ted. 





“The statute prohibits the brewer from 
using any ingredients in his brewings, ex- 
cept malt and hops; but. it too often hai 

ns that those who suppose they are drink- 
ing a nutritious beverage, made of these in- 
gredents only, are entirely deceived. The 

everage may, in fact, be neither more nor 
less than a compound of: the most deleteri- 
ous substances ; and it is also clear that all 
ranks of society are alike exposed to the ne- 
farious fraud.” 

In the reign of Queen Anne, an act was 
passed prohibiting the use of cncculus indi- 
cus, or any other unwholesome ingredients 
in brewing ; but it was not till our time that 
the adulteration of this beverage became so 
general and pernicious. 

“The fraud of imparting to porter and 
ale an intoxicating quality by narcotic sub- 
stances, appears to have flourished during the 
period of the late French war: for, if we 
examine the importation lists of drugs, it 
will be noticed that the quantities of coc- 
culus indicus imported in a given time prior 
to that period, wil] bear no comparisun with 
the quantity imported in the same space of 
time during the war, although an additional 
duty was laid upon this commodity. Such 
has been the amount brought into this coun- 
try in five years, that it fur exceeds the 
quantity imported during twelve years an- 
terior to the above epoch. The price of this 
drug has risen within these ten years from 
two shillings to seven shillings the pound. 

** It was at the period to which we have 
alluded, that the preparation of an extract 
of cocculus indicus first appeared, as a new 
salealile connmmodity, in the price-currents of 
brewcers’-druggists. It was at the same time, 
also, that a Mr. Jackson, of notorious me- 
mory, fell upon the idea of brewing beer 
irom various drugs, without any malt and 
hops. This chemist did not turn brewer 
himself; but he struck out the more pro- 
fitable trade of teaching his mystery to the 
brewers for a handsome fee. From that 
time forwards, written directions, and re- 
ceipt-books for using the chemical prepara- 
tions to be substituted for malt and hops, 
were respectively sold; and many adepts 
soon afterwards appeared every where, to 
instruct brewers in the nefarious practice, 
first pointed out by Mr. Jackson. From 
that time, also, the fraternity of brewers’ 
chemists took its rise. They made it their 
chief business to send travellers all over the 
country with lists and samples exhibiting 
the price and quality of the articles manu- 
factured by them for the use of brewers 
only. Their trade spread far and wide, but 
it was amongst the country brewers chiefly 
that they found the most customers; and 
it is amongst them, up to the present day, 
as Iam assured by some of these opera- 
tors, on whose veracity I can rely, that the 
greatest quantities of unlawful ingredients 
are sold.” 

The author relates the origin and progress 
of Porter brewing, and gives a curious ac- 
count of the “‘ Entire Bute Beer,” as it 
is called. From observing this ‘‘ Entire” on 
all publicans signs, one would fancy that it 
was the ne plus ultra of admirable porter ! 
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“Tt consists of some beer brewed cx- 
ly for the purpose of keeping : it like- 
wise contains a portion of returns from pub- 
licans ; a portion of beer from the hottoms of 
yats; the beer that is drawn off from the 
pipes, which convey the beer from one vat to 
another, and from one part of the premises 
toanother. This beer is collected and put 
into vats. Mr. Barclay also states that it 
contains a certain portion of brown stout, 
which is twenty shillings a barrel dearer 
than common beer ; and some bottling beer, 
which is ten shillings a barrel dearer * ; and 
that all these beers, united, are put into 
vats, and that it depends upon various cir- 
cumstances, how long they may remain in 
those vats before they become perfectly 
bright. When bright, this beer is sent out 
to the publicans, for their entire beer, and 
there is sometimes a small quantity of mild 
beer mixed with it. 

“ The present entire beer, therefore, is a 
very heterogeneous mixture, composed of 
all the waste and spoiled. beer of the pub- 
licans—the bottoms of butts—the leavings 
of the pots—the drippings of the machines 
for drawing the beer—the remnants of beer 
that lay in the leaden pipes of the brewery, 
with a portion of brown stout, bottling beer, 
and mild beer.” 

But disagreeable as this, the dest, is, 
there is below the lowest depth a lower still. 

“A more easy, expeditious, and econo- 
mical method has been discovered to convert 
any sort of beer into entire beer, merely b 
the admixture of a portion of sulphuric acid. 
An imitation of the age of eighteen months 
is thus produced in an instant. This pro- 
cess is technically called to bring beer for- 
ward, or to make it hard. 

“The practice is a bad one. The genu- 
ine, old, or entire beer, of the honest 
brewer, is quite a different compound ; it 
has a rich, generous, full-bodied taste, 
without being acid, and a vinous odour : 
but it may, perhaps, not be generally known, 
that this kind of beer always affords a less 
proportion of alcohol than is produced from 
mild beer. The practice of bringing beer 
forward, it is to be understood, is resorted 
to only by fraudulent brewerst. * * ° 

“Tf, on the contrary, the brewer has 
too large a stock of old ecr on his hands, 
recourse is had to an opposite practice of 
converting stale, half-spoiled, or sour beer, 
into mild beer, by the simple admixture of 
an alkali, or an ine earth. Ovyster-shell 
powder and subcarbonate of potash, or 
soda, are usually employed for that purpose. 
These substances neutralise the excess of 
acid, and render sour beer somewhat pala- 
table. By this process the beer betomes 
very liable to spoil.” 

One would think that this were 
enough ; but no ! 

“These sophistications may be consider- 

* Mr. Barclay has not specified the relative 


proportions of brown stout and of bottling beer 
which are introduced at such an augmentation of 








expence. 
+ Mr. Child, in his Treatise on Brewing, p. 23 
Hirects, to make new beer older, use off of trial " 








ed, at first, as minor crimes practised by 
fraudulent brewers, when compared with the 
methods employed by them for rendering 
beer noxious to health by substances abso- 
lately injurious. 

“To increase the intoxicating quality of 
beer, the deleterious vegetable substance, 
called cocculus indicus, and the extract of 
this poisonous berry, technically called 
black extract, or, by some, hard multum, are 
employed. Opium, tobacco, nux vomica, 
and extract of poppies, have also been used. 

“« This fraud constitutes by far the most 
censurable offence committed by unprinci- 
pled brewers: and it is a lamentable re- 
flection to behold so great a number of 
brewers prosecuted and convicted of this 
crime; nor is it less deplorable to find the 
names of druggists, eminent in trade, im- 
plicated in the fraud, by selling the unlaw- 
ful ingredients to brewers for fraudulent 
purposes.” ® * © 

“* That a minute portion of an unwhole- 
some ingredient, daily taken in beer, cannot 
fail to be productive of mischief, admits of 
no doubt; and there is reason to believe that 
a small quantity of a narcotic substance (and 
cocculus indicus is a powerful narcotic), 
daily taken into the stomach, together with 
an intoxicating liquor, is highly more efli- 
cacious than it would be without the liquor. 
The effect may be lual; and a strong 
constitution, especially if it be assisted with 
constant and hard labour, may counteract 
the destructive consequences perhaps for 
many years ; but it never fails to shew its 
baneful effects at last. Independent of this, 
it is a well-established fact, that porter 
drinkers are very liable to apoplexy and 
palsy, without taking this narcotic poison.” 

To this appalling description, we shall only 
add, that many other vile ingredients, worm- 
wood, quassia, capsicum, grains of paradise, 
&c. are used for similar purposes, and defy 
chemical skill to detect them ; and, finally, 
that even the froth or cauliflower head, is 
produced by a deleterious mixture called 
“‘ beer-heading,” composed of common green 
vitriol, (sulphate of iron), alum, and salt. 

Tea. This substance has been so fully 
before the public of late, that we shall not 
enter into Mr. Accum’s details, founded on 
the examination of Twenty-seven samples of 
imitation leaves !!! 

“* All the samples of spurious green tea (he 
tells us) (nineteen in number) which I have 
examined, were coloured with carbonate of 
copper (a poisonous substance), and not by 


means of verdigrise, or co’ P 

Corres, is passelbne to an equal ex- 
tent, principally by means of pigeon’s beans 
and peas. 

Respecting Sririrvovus Liquors there 
are some interesting facts. Besides the 
tricks played on the subject of Proof— 

“The mode of judging by the taste of 
spirituous liquors is deceitful. A false 
strength is given to a weak liquor, by infusing 
in it acrid vegetable substances, or by adding 

* Mr. Twining, an eminent tea merchunt, as- 
serts, that the leaves of spurious tea are boiled 








in a copper, with copperas and sheep’sdung. 


to it @ tincture of graina of paradise and 
Guinea pepper. These substances impart to 
weak brandy or rum, an extremely hot and 
pungent taste. 

** Brandy and rum is also frequently so- 
phisticated with British molasses, or sugar- 
spirit, coloured with burnt sugar. 

“ The flavour which characterises French 
brandy, and which is owing to a small 
portion of a peculiar essential oil contained 
in it, is imitated by distilling British molasses 
spirit over wine lees *; but the spirit, prior 
to being distilled over wine lees, is previous- 
ly deprived, in part, of its peculiar disagree~ 
able flavour, by rectification over fresh-burat 
charcoal and quicklime. Other brandy mer- 
chants employ a spirit obtaincd from raisin 
wine, which is sufiered to pass into an inci- 
pient ascescency. ‘The spirit thus procured 
partakes strongly of the flavour which is cha- 
racteristic of foreign brandy. 

** Oak saw-dust, and a spirituous tincture 
of raisin stones, are likewise used to impart 
to new brandy and rum a ripe taste, resem- 
bling brandy or rum long kept in oaken 
casks, and a somewhat oily consistence, 
so as to form a durable froth at its surface, 
when strongly agitated iu a vial. The co- 
louring substances are burnt sugar, or mo- 
lasses ; the latter gives to imitative brandy a 
luscious tuste, and fulness in the mouth. 
These properties are said to render it parti- 
cularly fit for the retail London customers. 

“ The following is the method of com- 
pounding or making up, as it is technically 
called, brandy + for retail : 


‘ Gallons. 
“ To ten puncheons of brandy .. 1081 
Add flavoured raisin spirit ...... 118 
Tincture of grains of paradise .. 4 


Cherry laurel water .......... 2 
Spirit of Almond cakes ........ 2 
1207 


“ Add also 10 handfuls of oak saw-dust ; 
and give it complexion with burat sugar.” 

Arrack is imitated by adding a small quan- 
tity of pyroligneous acid, and some flower 
or acid of benzoe to rum; and gin is doc- 
tored in a variety of fraudulent ways, which 
often render it expedient to fine it with a 
solution of sub-acetate of lead—a practice, 
“highly dangerous, because part of the 
sulphate of lead produced, remains dissolved 
in the liquor, which it thus renders poison- 
ous. Unfortunately, this method of clarily- 
ing spirituous liquors, I haye good reason to 
believe, is more nie uve practised than 
the preceding method, because its action is 
more rapid ; and it imparts tothe liquor a 
fine complexion, or great refractive aa He 
hence some vestiges of lead may often be 
detected in mialt spirit. 

“ The weakened spirit is then sweetencd 
with sugar, and, to cover the raw taste of 
the malt spirit, a false strength is given to 





* Wine lees are imporied in this country for 
that purpose: they pay the same duty as fo- 
reign wines. ‘ 

+ This operation forms part of.the business 
of the so-called brewers’ druggists. It forms the 
article in their Price-Currents, ealled “pirit Fla- 
rour. 
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it with grains of paradise, Guinca pepper, 
capsicum, and other acrid and aromatic sub- 
stances.” 

Good Heavens ! we think: we hear ‘it ex- 
claimed, is there no end to these infamous 
doings? does nothing pure or unpoisoned 
come to our tables, except butcher’s-meat, 
which has been rendered far less nutritive 
than formerly by new methods of feeding? 
Why, we must answer, hardly any thing : 
for our author proceeds to shew that Cheese 
(Gloucester he mentions) has been contam- 
inated with red lead, a deadly poison mixed 
with the colouring anotto, when that article 
was scarce: that Pepper is adulterated with 
factitious pepper-corns “ made up of oil- 
cakes (the residue of lint-seed, from which 
the oil has heen pressed), common clay, and 
a portion of Cayenne pepper, formed in a 
mass, and granulated by being first pressed 
through a sieve, and then rolled in a cask ;” 
and further, that ‘* ground pepper is very often 
sophisticated by adding to a portion of ge- 
nuine pepper, a quantity of pepper dust, or 
the sweepings from the pepper warchouses, 
mixed with a little Cayenne pepper. The 
sweepings are known, and purchased in the 
market, under the name of P. D. signifying 
pepper dust. An inferior sort of this vile 
refuse, or the sweepings of P. D. is distin- 
guished among venders hry the abbreviation 
D. P, D. denoting, dust (dirt) of pepper 
dust }.” 

As we read on, we Icarn the method 
of, manufacturing adulterated vinegar, 
adulterated cream, adulterated lozenges, 
adulterated mustard, adulterated lemon acid, 
poisonous Cayenne, poisonous pickles, poi- 
sonous confectionary, poisonous catsup, 
poisonous’ custards, poisonous anchovy 
sauce, poisonous olive oil, poisonous soda 
_ water; and, if not done to our hands, of 
rendering poisorious all sorts of food by the 
use of copper and leaden vessels. Sutftice it 
to record, that our pickless are made green 
by.copper; our vinegar rendered sharp. by 
sulphurie acid ; our cream composed of rice 
powder, or arrow root in bad milk; our 
comfits mixed of sugar, starch, and clay, aud 
coloured with preparations of copper and 
lead ; our catsup often formed_of the dregs 
of distilled vinegar with a décoction of the 
oufer green husk of the walnut, and seasoned 
with all-spice, cayenne, pimentd, onions, and 
common salt—or if founded on mushrooms, 
done with those in a putrefactive state re- 
maining unsold at market ; our mustard a 
compound ‘of mustard, wheaten flour, eay- 
enne, bay salt, raddish seed, turmeric, and 
pease flour ; avd our ‘citric acid, our lemon- 

¢. The common white pepper is factitious, 
being. prepared from the black ,pepper in the 
following manner :—The pepper is first.steeped 
in sea water, and urine, py gt sed to.the 











heat of the sun for, several days, till the rind-or. 

outer: bark loosens : -it ig,then taken out-of the 

steép, and, when dry, it is rubbed withthe hand 

till ‘the vind fall of? The white frait is then 

cnet ae the remainsof the rind blown away 
e 


like chaff! A’great deal of the peculiar flayour 
and pungent -hot taste of the pepper is taken off. 
by this. process. ‘White pepper is-always inferior 
in flavour and quality to the black: pepper. 





ade, and our punch, “to refresh or. to exhila- 
rate, usually cheap tartarcous acid modified 
for the occasion: 

Against all these, and many other 
impositions, Mr. Accum furnishes us 
with. easy and certain tests : his work, 
besides, contains many curious docu- 


ments and useful recipes ; and it is re- 


plete with intelligence, and often guides 
to the right while it exposes the wrong. 
We should have been glad if he had 
sometimes afforded us his own experi- 
ence, rather than the loose statements 
of newspapers ; but, upon the whole, 
with its facts, tables, lists, and inqui- 
ries, we never met a publication more 
likely to be deservedly and universally 
popular. 





Country Neightours, ox The Secret : Tales 
of Fancy. By 8. H..Burney, Author 
of Clarentine, Traits of Nature, &c. 
Vols. Il: and HI. 12mo. London, 
1820." ° 
We have been disappointed by no- 

thing in this novel, but the name, which 
led ‘us to anticipate a production of a 
different kind from that before us. 
Country Neighbours, we thought, would 
have been country folks ; but they are 
rather fashionables, living near each 
other in the country. ‘Not to speak of 
preceding publications from the same 
hand, the popularity of the first volume 
of these tales, entitled ‘‘ The Ship- 
wreck,’’ at a period:when the excellence 
of works of this class dooms all me- 
dioerity to oblivion, was a pledge of 
merit in the author, and Jed us to ex- 
pect, what we have received, very con- 
siderable delight from her renewed la- 
bours.. Her forte in this instance ap- 
pears to he aceurate observation on life 
and manners, and lively delineation of 
character. There is also much spirit in 
the dialogues ; and nothing can be more 
strictly moral and instructive to youth 
than the incidents, conduct, and de- 
nouement of the. story. The stile,-we 
would say, was. generally good ; but we 
have an utter dislike to scraps of French 
and Htalian, ‘and still more to italics, in 
order to prociire emphasis on words :— 
if the sense does not point out this ne- 
cessary adjunct, a writer -has but little 
to hope for, from the aid of the type- 
founder. 

It is not our intention'to let out * the 
Secret,” and we shall not therefore go 
into Miss Burney’s details.. Two fami- 
lies, the Stavordales, and the Tourber- 
villes, both headed by ancient baronets, 
are the prineipal country neighbours ; 


ard among the surrounding satellites, a, 
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country surgeon and his wife, a village 
curate, a sort of Will Wimble, besides 
trusty servants, &c. &c. figure on the 
canvass. Blanch, the heroine, is rather 
an original portrait, and all prudence and 
perfection at sixteen—alicence allowable 
rather to a novellist, than to a student of 
nature: Sir Reginald ‘Tourberville is a 
proud, unrelenting, but worthy man, 
ubhappy in his offspring, but blest with 
a paragon of anephew, Mr. Tremayne, 
the hero. But the chief strength of 
drawing is in the Stavordales. Sir Ge- 
offry is sketchy, but very natural. His 
lady is a more elahorate, and perfect 
picture, exceedingly shrewd, clever, 
and observant. ‘The elder daughter, 
Anne, the relator of the story, of a cer- 
tain’ age, amiable and kind hearted 
—one might suppose drawn from that 
intimacy of knowledge which is called 
self. Isabella, the next sister, verging 
towards the days of increased hopeless- 
ness, but a fine woman, and an invete- 
rate coquette of the 7rappist order. She 
lays herself out for all comers, is a little 
envious of younger attractions, and after 
high aims is in the end gratified, with 
the Will Wimble to whom we haveallu- 
ded. Martha, the youngest daughter, isa 
disagreable animal, but a thorough like- 
ness from the life, we will be bound 
for it. 

As we have denied ourselves the pri- 
vilege of going into the fable, in order 
that our curious readers might not justly 
accuse us of being always Marplots, our 
grounds for amplification are much nar- 
rowed; and, probably, with the honest 
eulogy which we feel entitled to pro- 
nounce on Country Neighbours—that of 
being seldom dull, and always to the 
purpose, with a vast balance of clever 
and entertaining matter—we may be 
excused further illystration beyond an 
example or two. 

Mr. Tremayne has been severely hurt, and 
his mother, -a sentimental lady of quality, 
comes tosee him at Sir G. Stavordale’s. 

** With something like returning eompo- 
sure, after the alarming incidents of the day, 
we were ail assembled in the evening at 
tea, when the trample of horses, and the 
sound of wheels caught our attention ; and 
the next moment a ring (which would have 
been as'loud as it was impatient, but for 
the precaution which had been taken of 
muffling the hell) was heard at the gate ; 
and even before the summons could be an- 
swered, the steps of a carriage were let down, 
the hasty advance. of some person up the 
gravel-walk could be distinguished,—and, the 
instant the house-door was opened, Lady 
Earlsford rushed into the hall, and thence, 
with looks of wild perturbation, into the 
room where we were sitting!— 
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JOURNAL OF ‘THE: BELLES LELTRES. 


« «My son, any son!” she exclaimed, 
‘guide me to him! Shew me where lies 
my mangled, agonizing sen!’ 

* «My dear Lady Earisford,’ began my 
mother, in a gentle, bat expostulating tone. 

“ * Attempt not to oppese me!’ interrupted 
our strange visitor, with yct increasing ve- 
hemence, ‘ drive me not mad by farther 
resistance ! Qh, I have waited for this mo- 
ment of freedom with an intenseness of soli- 
citude which no language can describe! My 
brother—my cruel, inflexible brother, has 
watched all my movements—xept guard over 
me throughout, the day—econdemne! me to 
endure, hour after hour, the horrors of sus- 
pense witheut the slightest touch of pity !— 
and now, when at length the blessed period 
of deliverance from restraint so inhuman is 
arrived, when at. last, even his vigilant 
tyranny is eluded, think you, Lady Stavor- 
dale, I will be withheld by, your usurped 
authority? No, no {—Shew me to. my poor 
Horace’s room, or be assured, that I will ex- 
lore every corner of your house, till I find 
+ ’ 


“ We all stared at her with amazement. 
Her looks were as unsettled as her language 
was extravagant ; and my dear father mis- 
taking what he heard, cither for temporary 
derangement, or authoritative insolence, 
marched up to her, and, as is generally the 
ease with a placid man, when provoked, 
giving way to more anger than was needful, 
he eried :-— 

“« Are you in your right senses, Madam? 
Do you know what you are saying? Where 
youare? and to whom you are speaking ?—~ 

bez we may have no more of these traged 
rants!—Yourson, whilst he is under my roof, 
shall not be disturbed without the permission 
ofhis medical adviser. You are in no state of 
mind, Heaven knows, to see him with im- 
punity to himself! He has taken a composing 
medicine ; and I tell you again, Lady Earls- 
ford, positively and absolutely, you shall not 
break in upon him | 

“ «There—there’s your placid man for 
you!’ whispered my mother—‘ stop him who 
can, when once set off!’ 

“Whilst my father had been speaking, the 
features of Lady Earlsford assumed succes- 
sively ‘an expression of boundless surprise— 
of indignant haughtiness—and finally of hys- 
terical agitation.—She sunk upon a seat, her 
chest heaving, her hands clenched together, 
her eyes rolling in vacancy, and every vein 
in her throat-swelled almost to bursting! 1 
was extremely terrified ; and flew to her, to 
loosen thecollar of her dress, and to open the 
window near which she was seated ; whilst 
my mother tried to make her swallow some 
hartshorn and water ; and Philippa came for- 
ward with a smelling-bottle. But all these 
attempts to assist her were without avail. A 
fit, the strongest with which I ever saw an 
one assailed, came on, and whilst it lasted, 
her struggles, her cries, her convulsive dis- 
tortians were dreadful. We were forced to 

in.the assistance of two of the niaids 


to hold her ; for a father’s heart, compas- 


sionate as it us 
; and, as he walked 


y is, seemed just then 
pe hardened ; up 
the room, shaking his head, and mut- 





tering to himself :—‘ Craok-brained seati- 
mentalist !—Passionate fool! — Disgusting 
high4yer !’—he now and then ag a.mo- 
ment, and regariled her with such looks of 
dislike and impatience, that, had she come 
to herself whilst undergoing so ungal- 
lant aa inspection, I verily believe she 
would have started up to load him with re- 
proaches. But luckily for us all, before she 
entirely recovered her consciousness, Mr. 
Crosby, dear, useful Mr. Crosby, came in 
The fit told its own nature, though not its 
origin ; andhe, of course, ascribed it to ma- 
ternal sensibility, delicate nerves, and all the 
refined and. amiable feelings for which Lady 
Earlsferd is so celebrated.—My father smiled 
disdainfully, and left the room ; my two sis- 
ters and Blanch followed him; and our new 
patient, when sufliciently restored to observe 
who remained, felt rejoiced, no doubt, at the 
absence of her barbarous host. The tremor 
and debility caused by the violence of so re- 
cent an attack, deprived her, for above an 
hour, of all power ta stir from the sofa on 
which she had been extended. Mr. Crosby, 
during this time, remained in patient atten:- 
ance upon her, a:ministering alternate doses 
of sympathy and paapeen mee which, by 
degrees, so effectually revived her, that she 
was able to apologize to my mother for the 
trouble which she had occasioned; and once 
again to renew her importunity for leave to 
see her son. 

** Mr. Crosby being prescnt, we gladly left 
to him. the task of reusing, or the responsi- 
bility of complying, with a request, which 
we had hoped would not have been re-urged. 
He negatived the application with a firmness 
which we had scarcely ventured to expect ; 
but managed the matter so skilfully, that, 
far from incurring her displeasure, he ra- 
ther soothed her wounded feelings by the ar- 
guments to which he had recourse. * * 

“* When they wene gone, my mother sat 
down, and laughed so immoderately at the 
recollection of the whole scene, that I could 
not entirely forbear participating in her un- 
expected risibility. Yet, I anticipated con- 
sequences from what had passed, which she 
either did not, or would not, foresee. 

I hinted at these apprehensions, expect- 
ing that their justice would, in some degree, 
be allowed ; but the only effect which they 
produced upon my mother, was that of re- 
doubling her mirth ; 

«« « That a quarrel,’ shecried ‘ a ¢oute ou- 
trance, such as you prognosticate, should 
arise between my dear, peaceable Sir Geof- 
fry, and the only decidedly romantic, soft, he- 
roine-like fine lady within fifty miles circum- 
ference, is so comical a yiolation of all pro- 
bability, that I shall never be able to compose 
my countenance when I think of it! Why, 


it will be something akin to there being an in-., 


veterate feud between the lamb and the dove! 
I have not the least idea how your father will 
accommodate himself to the novel dignity 
of haying an irascible character to support. 
The danger is, that he will forget his cue in 
three days’ time, and should they chance to 
meet, will amble up to the lady, with an offer 


and { of his arm to lead herdown to dinner, as if 


they were the best friends in the world! He 
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may. puff and strut to night ;.and.cry pooh ! 
and pshaw! as much as he pleases; but I 
defy him to bear malice for eight and forty 
hours together, against any human being ! » 

* * But can we, my dear madam, rely with 
equal confidence upon the speedy placability 
of Lady Earlsford ?” 

“ “Except to herself, that is a matter of 
no moment,’ replied my mother. ‘ Her ran- 
cour, if she.chuses to harbour any, cannot 
possibly do Sir Geoffry the smallest. injury. 
So: much of £ the milk of human kindness’ 
is knowato abound in his composition, that 
if she venture to speak harshly of him, she 
will be universally scouted. He has. now: 
lived several years upon this estate ; he has 
rendered himself accessible to every. deserip- 
tion of persons ; he has allowed himself to 
be cheated by the low; elbowed by the up- 
start ; and teased by the litigious; yet has 
never been ,seen with a frown upon his 
brow, nor ever been heard to address a petu- 
lant sentence to either hoor, squire, man or 
woman. ‘The deuce isin it, my dear Anne, 
if, after serving so long an apprenticeship to 
the art of governing his temper, he may not 
pent himself, for once, the indulgence of 

ouncing a little at a half-crazy Viscountess, 
without danger of incurring universal odium!’ 

* T saw no use in pursuing the subject fur- 
ther, and readily assented to my mother’s, 
proposal of joining the rest of the family in 
the library. 

‘* My father, when we entered the room, 
either was, or affected to be, exceedingly 
busy, looking over and arranging a number 
of papers, which lay upon the table before 
him, Blanch was quietly reading ; Philippa 
copying some music, and Martha,—for 
want of better amusement, was gone to 
bed. The supper-tray . stood at a little. 
distance.; and my. mother, going up.to it, 
and helping herself to a biscuit. and a glass 
of wine, asked my father whether she miglit 
nese the pleasure of pouring out one for 


m. 

“« “Tt will cheer your spirits, my dear,” 
added she, ‘ which have seemed unusually 
depressed to night.’ 

“« My father took off his spectacles ; and 
looking up with the most perfect good 
humour: ‘ my.dear,’ said he, ‘pray use 
no ceremony. I fully expect a little easti- 
gation for, ny recent. misdemeanor; and as . 
I eannot but »allow, that I sufficiently, de- 
serve it, I am entirely resigned to the neces- 
sity of listening,to the. lecture whieh you, 
no doubt, are prepared to give me.’; ; - 

“ «Not I, in goodtruth, Sir Geoffry;— 
Lhave, on the.coutrary, been ing most 
ably the dismal forebodings of your daugh- 
ter Anne, who, from the wholesome little 
breeze of this evening, anticipates the total 
blight and destruction of all the pretty little 
promising blossoms of friendship just be- 
ginning to.expand between the three houses 
of -Earlsford, ‘Tourberville, : and .Staror- 
dale: Now I have far different. expecia- 
tions 5 and. flatter’ myself. that,. on:hearing 


you have: exerted sufficient spirit t< Ie 2 
a fine lady—determined to huve-her, pps 


have her fits—to the latter ‘alterfative, the 


farmers, ani cottagers, and sportsmen, and 
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other impertinents in this neighbourhood, 
who have so long taken advantage of the 
easitiess of your temper, will learn to per- 
ceive that you are not sd° wholly divested 
of gall as they had imagined ; and will be- 
gin,—dating from this memorable evening, 
—to hold you in higher respect than they 
ever have done before.” : 

In a few days the Lady is permitted to sa- 
tisfy “the seitiment” and, the relation con- 
cludes :-— 

’ “ She now sees him daily; and,I am told, 'be- 
haves with tolerable composure. Clavering, 
however, says, that she atill would be better 
uny were else: for that nothing can be 
more awkward than her occasional attempts 
to play the part of nurse. She mistakes 
one medicine for another, ‘bringing him 
drops when he ought to take powders: if 
he asks for drink she gives it to him scald- 
ing hot ; always forgets rhich arm was in- 
jured ; takes every thing to the wrong side 
-of the bod; lnirts him, when she means to 
assist him in sitting up ; ‘and, as Clavering 
expresses it, fidvets about him so much 
more than is necessary, that ‘were she any 
hody but his mother, ma’am, I do think, T 
should be apt to turn her out of the room and 
lock the door.’””’ 

This is as perfect an exemple as we could 
offer of the author’s skill and talent for ju- 
diciqus observation. It belongs to the high- 
est order of novel writing ; and we are sorry to 
mention immediately after it, one of her 
grossest oversights.” Blanch is painted as a 
beautiful character ; the daughter ofan Italian 
mother, and the ideal belle of feminine loveli- 
ness in face an‘ person, but by nothing so dis- 
tinguished as by her firm integrity and adora- 
tion of simple truth. Anne Stavordale partakes 
of these qualities ; and Miss Burney is anxi- 
ous to exemplify the measureless value of 
perfect sincerity. Yet in the very page where 
this good lesson is taught, she is guilty of the 
sia she’ is endeavouring to shame. Tremayne 
wants to seem worse to his mother than he 
really is, in order to remain longer near 
Blaneh, and he asks Lady Stavordale, Anne, 
and Blanch to countenance his deception. A- 
yainst this (when he has left them) the young 

ady resolutely, virtuously, and uprightly 
protests, and both the elder ladies become 
converts to the principle, which they had not 
so strictly maintained before, that candour 
and truth instead of equivocation and dupli- 
city, should be dbserved towards Lady Ear!s- 
ford. _ Anne especially holds out for the oper 
course, and yét in pursuing it, she is guilty of 
amean subterfuge : for when Lady E. ex- 
pou her surprize that Tremayne’ should 
ave walked out while pretending to be so 
very ill, and knowing that he did this and had 
one on her (Anne) tacitly, to do it, to 
lind his mother, she answers the following 
question in the following manner. 

“** But how odd,’ observed the viscountess, 
fthat he should never ,bave mentioned this 
walk tome !' ; 

“*Hethought, probably, that ere had in- 
formed you of it; and we left to him the plea- 
sure of sigprising your ladyship with “the 
news.’ . 

We are aware that this may be called a 








slight rion; but in matters of vital 
principle, no departure ‘from the strictest 
rule is slight, aud Miss Burney committed 
a great mistuke in allowing the most trifling 
exainple of the worst, to creep into an other- 
wise’ admirable enforcement of the best, of 
doctrines. Lest, however, we should be 
thought to be more severe than is requisite 
on a writer whose moral feelings we greatly 
admire (if we did not, we should not’ have 
toucheil-on this passage), we shall offer an- 
other short extract from her Country Neigh- 
bours, which should reconcile the most fastidi- 
ous to its inculcations. 

Blanch has left the Stavordales on a visit. 

“Yet (says Anne), my mother and I, in the 
course of the day, often looked round with feel- 
ings of regret amounting almost to dejection, 
and misse our bright-eyed, heart-cheering 
young inmate even more than we had ourselves 
anticipated. Though she is not prone to utter 
fond professions, still, those whom she real- 
ly loves, see it in her looks,—know it by her 
alacrity to oblige ;—fecl it in her sympathy 
with their pains or pleasures. Her laugh ex- 
hilarates—her scriousness soothes—her con- 
versation interests all who approach her. 
She is, as my mother expresses it, ‘original 
without being queer ;”—independent without 
being self-sutiicient ;—and her sacred love of 
truth is so inseparably blended with every 
other quality of her nature, that it at once 
inspires confidence, animates attention, and 
secures attachment. Ah, well may she so 
enthusiastically reverence the incomparable 
mother to whom she owes the early develop- 
ment of such invaluable rectitude! I have 
heard her say, that in her childhood she had, 
from possessing high spirits, and an active 
imagination, a strong propensity to indulge 
in romancing, to invent fartastical dreams, 
and to embellish every trivial incident with 
the glaring colours of fiction. Her mother 
took alarm at these infantine flights of fancy, 
and never relaxed in her endeavours to root 
out a habit which shejustly deemed so danger- 
ous. Her labours, accompanied by no per- 
sonal severity, but unremittingly directed to 
the great object of awakening the child to 
the voice of conscience, were blessed with 
such compleat success, that Blanch adds :** I 
have my dear mother’s own authority for 
saying, that, since I was eight yeurs old, she 
never knew me deviate in a single instance 
from the strictest veracity; and whatever I 
told her, how improbable soever it might 
gscem at first, she would, after looking ear- 
nestly in my face a moment, smilingly de- 
clare that she implicitly believed, because her 
little Bianca had said it!” Happy child to be 
in such wisely plastic hands! and happy mo- 
ther, to have so ductile a subject to mould!” 

Upon ‘the whole this is a work which, 
whether for amusement or advantage, we can 
most fearlessly reccommend. It is equally 
honourable to the heart and head of the au- 
thor, and few supcrior works of the class to 
which it belongs, could be put into the hands 
either of young or old. 





Anecdotes, Chservations, and Characters 
of Beeks and Men, Collected from the 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


‘Conversations of Mr. Pope, and other 
eminent Persons of his Time. By the 
Rev. Joseph Spence. Now first pub- 
lished from the original Papers, with 
Noies, and a Life-of the Auther. By 
Samuel Weller Singer. London, 1820. 
8vo. pp. 501. 

This is a publication similar to that, 
under nearly the same title, noticed in 
our last. Both, we understand, spring 
from the same source, and we owe their 
separate appearafice to some misunder- 
standing among the editors and pub- 
lishers. After thedeath of Mr. Spence, 
his memoranda were gratefully sent in 
a compliment to the Duke of Newcastle, 
from the repositories of whose succes- 
sor the volume which we have review- 
ed was derived. But it now seems, that 
the above compliment consisted of only 
a copy of the original papers, or 
rather of a part of them; and it is 
from the latter that the work before us 
is drawn. 

It contains, as will be scen from the 
number of pages, more matter than 
Malone’s edition; and is upon. the 
whole better arranged. Still there isa 
great deal that might have been ad- 
vantageously omitted, not merely anec- 
dotes, on account of their being well 
known, but also hints and observations 
on subjects and countries, which are 
familiar to our era, though the best 
scholars a hundred. or seventy years 
ago were uninformed respecting them. 
There were even some points which their 
native want of value should have ex- 
cluded. 

The editor, Mr. Singer, is the au- 
thor of the “ Researches into the His- 
tory of Playing Cards,” &e. which is- 
sued from the press a few years since ; 
and his present labour is caleulated to 
revive a favourable recollection of that 
curious and entertaining work. Parts 
of his Bicgraphical Sketch is rather 
inelegantly written ; as for instance, 
where he says ‘‘ Spence’s benevolence 
was most liberal and unconfined ; dis- 
tress of erery sort, and in every rank of 
life, never preferred its ¢laim to his at- 
tention in vain;"’ but his narrative is 
candid and judicious. Of Spence and 
his Polymetis, which Gray slighted, 
we at present know little. Lempriere 
has consigned the former to oblivion, 
and Time done nearly as much for the 
latter. Dr. Johnson described him as 
“ a man whose learning was not very 
great, and whose mind was not very 
powerful ; but he acknowledges that 
his criticism was commonly just, that 
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what he thought, he thought rightly, 
and that his remarks were recommend- 
ed hy coolness and eandour. He lived 
in intimacy, however, with distinguish- 
ed persons, and his common-place 
book was enriched with many entries 
of uncommon interest. These have by 
degrees slipped into public; and now 
that we have the original in a whole 
form, it boasts less of novelty than it 
at first possessed. Spence seems also 
to have been an amiable and pleasant 
man: perhaps more to be esteemed than 
some of the magnates who undervalued 
him. As Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford, and travelling Tutor 
to two noblemen of the highest rank 
(Lords Middlesex and Lincoln), as the 
intimate friend of Pope, Lowth, Young, 
Warton, &c. he must have been a man 
both of talent and worth. He died in 
1768, in the 70th year of his age, and 
was buried at Byfleet. 

We copy, without regard to order, 
from the volume hefore us, what. ap- 
pears to be the most striking, and least 
{if at all), known passages. Like the 
work itself, they, may form an amusing 
Cento. 

Each of the four columns that support the 
dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, takes up as 
much ground as a little chapel and convent, 
in which one of the architects employed in 
that work lived : and yet they do not appear 
big to the eye, because every thing is great 
about them.—They were designed by Michael 
Angelo, and he insisted earnestly that nothing 
should be added or altered in his design. Ber- 
nini afterwards undertook to make a staircase 
within each of these columns ; just as they had 
hollowed and prepared the inside of one of 
them*, the whole building gave a crash; 
(and the Italian tradition says it was as loud 
as thunder). They put up the stairs in 
that, but would not attempt any more of 
them.—Ramsay. 

Mareschal Turenne was not only one of 
the greatest generals, but one of the best- 
natured men too, that ever was in the world. 
—Among several other little domestic ex- 
amples he gave the following. The general 
used to have a new pair of stockings every 
week; his gentleman, whose fee the old 
ones were, had taken them away in the even- 
ing, and had forgot to put any new ones in 
their place. The next morning the Marshal 
was to ride out to reconnoitre the enemy, 
and rose earlier than usual. The servaut 
whose business it was to dress him, was in a 
great deal of confusion at not finding any 
stockings. “ It’s very odd,” says the Mar- 
shall, “* that I should be allowed no stock- 
Ings ; but ’tis very lucky that I am obliged 
to ride out ! Here, give me my boots, they’ll 
do as well, nobody will see whether I have 
any on or not.”—H#. 





* There was originally a well for a staircase, 
and Bernini only put up the stairs in it.—Jfr. 
£, from one of the workmen at St, Peters in 1751. 





{There is scarce a genteel family at Avig- 
noa, but has the pictures of Petrarch and 
Laura in their houses, A lady of that coun- 
try, who piques herself much on being 
descended from Laura, took it very ill of Mr. 
R. that he should say, ‘* Petrarch’s love 
for Laura was only Platonic.” Ramsay was 
obliged to recant the heresy; and write a fa- 
ble against Platonic Love.—R. 

Dr. Swift lies a-bed till eleven o’clock, 
and thinks of wit for theday.—Dr. Lockier. 

In the coffee-house yesterday I received a 
letter, in which there was one word which 
consisted of but one syllable, and that sylla- 
ble of but one letter, and yet the fellow had 
me a to have three false spellings in it. 

r.L. 

Where we translate it, ‘‘ the Lord set a 
mark upon Cain,” the original signifies a 
token; and in the Hebrew, to sect a token 
upon any thing, and to preserve it, are equi- 
valent expressions.—Dr. L. 

The same word in Hebrew signifies blessing 
and cursing, as they say in Italian: “ tué 
benedetto ;” you are a cursed rascal.— Where 
we make Job’s wife advise him to curse 
Giod and die ; it should be, Bless God and 
die, bless him for the good you have hitherto 
received ; and die, to avoid the evils that are 
now come upon you.—Dr. L. ‘ 

To call by their names was an expression 
among the Hebrews, equivalent to the being 
master or having dominion over any thing. 
Thus God is said to call the stars by their 
names ; and Adam to havegiven names to all 
animals.—Dr. L. 

In all my travels I never met with any one 
Scotchman but what wasa man of sense: I 
believe every body of that country that has 
any, leaves it as fast as they can—Dr. L. 

Yo one will ever shine in conversation, 
who thinks of saying fine things : to please, 
one must say. many things indifferent, and 
many very bad.—Dr. L. 

This large statue of Pompey, was probably 
the very same, atthe feet of which Cesar 
fell ; for it was found on the very spot where 
the senate was held, on the fatal Ides of 
March. They discovered it in clearing away 
the ground to make some cellars, for a house 
that now stands there. The greatest part of 
the statue lay under that house, but the head 
of it reached under the ground belonging to 
their next neighbours. This occasioned a 
dispute between the two proprietors, which 
was at last decided by Cardinal Spada. He 
ordered the head to be broken off, and given 
to the latter; and the body to the former: 

‘ou may now see the mark were they were 
joined again. This decision was not made 
out of a whim, but yor prudentially. From 
the first, that cardinal had a great desire to 

t the statue into his own possession, and 

y this means, he got it much cheaper than 
he could otherwise havedone: for after this 
division of it, the whole cost him but five 
hundred crowns-—Ficoroni at the Palazzo 
Spada in Rome. 

That arm, behind the Laocoon, was begun 
by Michael Angelo, and he left it unfinished, 
““hecause, (as he said), he found he could do 
nothing worthy of being joined to so admirable 
apiece.” It fies there as a testimony of the 
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superiority of the best antient artists over 
the. modern; for, of all the modern sculp- 
tors Michael Angelo is universally allowed 
to be the best.—/’, at the Belvedere in the 
Vatican, 

There are three sorts of Egyptian statues. 
First, Those that are good without any mix- 
ture of their bad taste ; and this manner is 
very antient, before they were conquered by 
the Grecks, Secondly, After they were 
conquered, and their spirits debased, they 
made the figures of their deities frightful, on 
purpose to keep the people in awe ; and this 
was the cause of their bad taste, some parts 
out of nature and some in. Thirdly, As 
every thing is apt to degenerate and grow 
worse and worse when once fallen, they at 
last, in many of their figures, deserted nature 
entirely ; and made every. part monstrous and 
out of all propottion— 

It was Sixtus. the Fifth that began the 
palace on Monte Cavallo, and placed the 
two. large equestrian statues there, from 
whence it has its name. They were found 
in Constantine’s baths, and were brought 
originally to Rome from Alexandria. The 
names of Phidias and Praxiteles on the bases 
are certainly fictitious, and some of the 
antiquarians say, that they were put there by 
the people of Alexantria.—F. 

There are ten thousand six hundred pieces 
of antient sculpture of one sort or other now 
in Rome (relievos, statues, and _ busts). 
And six thousand three hundred antient 
columns of marble. What multitudes of 
the latter sort have been sawed up for tables, 
or wainscoating chapels, or mixed up with 
walls, and otherwise destroyed! And what 
multitudes may there yet lie undiscovered 
under ground! Whenwe think of this alto- 
gether, it may give us somé. faint idea of the 
yast magnificence of Rome inall its glory. — 


The first four hundred years of the Roman 
History are supposed to have been fabulous 
by Senator Buonarotti, and he gives several 
good reasons for his opinion. He suspects 
that Rome, in particular, was built by the 
Greeks ; as Tarentum, Naples, and several 
other cities in Italy were —Dr. Cocchi. 

There is a book of immense erudition, 
which is almost unknown : it is called La 
Crusca Provenzale e Catalana: in two yo- 
lumes, in folio. It was written by a 
Spanish Abbé at Rome ; and he proves in it, 
that the Tuscan is absolutely derived from 
the old Catalan language. He left Rome 
soon after publishing it ; and carried almost 
all the copies with him into Catalonia.— 
Stosch. 

I wonder how they came not to find out 
printing sooner ? (We had been just speaking 
of the manner in which the emperors of 
Rome impressed their names with seals or 
stamps on their grasits and letters.) This 
method was so common that their very shep- 
herds impressed theirs on their sheep and 
cattle, It was in fact a sort of printing, and 
it would have been as easy to impress a 
whole line as two words, and a page as a 
whole line. Had they gone but these two 
easy steps farther, it would have been just 
what the Chinese printing is now.— J. 
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At the Count of Toulouse’s gallery, the 
officer said, “ My lerd is the best of mas- 
ters ; but alas! he grows very old, and, I 
fear, can’t last long; I would ‘with all my 
heart, give ten years out of my own life to 
prolong his if it could be done.”—Upon 
secing us affected by what he had said; he 
added: “that this was no great merit in 
him ; that most of his fellow servants, he 
believed, would be willing to do the same: 
that the goodness of their master to them, 
and the greatness of their affection for him, 
was so remarkable and so well known, that 
a friend of the Count’s once said to him ; I 
don’t know what it is you do to charm all the 

ople about you; but though you have two 
fundred servants, I believe there is scarce 
any one of them that would not die to save 
your life"—That may be, (replied the 
Count), but I would not have any one of 
them die, to save it,’ 

There was a God called Pennus, much 
worshipped, on the great St. Bernard, some 
remains of his temple, and I think of his 
statue, are still to he seen there.—Count 
Richa. (Pen signified high orchief. Hence 
the dipes Pennine, the Apennines in 
Italy. And with us the Pen ap pen, near 
High Wycomb in Buckinghamshire : the old 
Pennocrusium or Penkridge in Staffordshire: 
Pendennis in Cornwall : Penmenmawr, and 
many others in North Wales.— Spence. 

e side Oratories at St. Faul’s were 


added to Sir Christopher Wren’s original | dream 


design, by order of the Duke of York: who 
was willing to have them ready for the po- 
pish service ; when there should be occasion. 
—It narrowed the building, and broke in 
very much upon the beauty of the design. 
Sir Christopher insisted so strongly on ‘the 
prejudice they would be of, that he actually 
shed some tears in com ad it; but it was 
all’ im vain. The duke absolutely insisted 
upon their being inserted, and he was 
) ad comply.—Mr. Harding. 

was a Lord Russell who, by living 
too luxuriously, had quite spoiled his con- 
stitution. He did not love sport, but used to 


g out with his eve’ y, only to hunt 
or an appetite. If he felt any thing of that, 
he would cry out, “Oh, I have found it !” 


turn short round, and ride home in, 
though they were in the midst of a fine chace. 
—It was this Lord, who, when he met a beg- 
gar, and was entreated by him to give him 
something, because he was almost famished 
with hunger, called him “a happy dog !” and 
envied him too much to nga we 2 

_ From what are. designated ‘“ Supple- 
mental Auecdotes from Mr. Spence’s 
Papers,"’ andiof later date, we select 
the following. 


Sir Isaac Newton, though he scarce ever 
spoke ill of any man, could hardly avoid 
8 his contempt for virtuoso collectors 
and antiquarians.— of Lord Pem- 
broke once, he said, “let have but a 
stone doll and he’s satisfied. I can’t imagine 
the utility of such studies : all their pursuits 
are below nature.” —Fr. ‘Chute. 

“ How could the Duke of York make my 
motiser a papist?” said the Prineess Mary 


« 














to Dr. Burnet.—* The Duke caught a man 
a-bed with her, (said the Doctor,) and then 
had power to make her do any thing.” —The 
Prince, who sat by the fire, said, “ Pray, 
madam, ask the Doctor a few more ques- 
tions.”— Dean of Winton. 


the Persian Letters, is now with Lord Wal- 
degrave, ‘and is come to England with him : 
He says there are no men of true sense born 
any where but in England.—Mr. Brandreth. 

Tonsieur de Voltaire says, that “‘ the En- 
glish plays are like the English puddings ; 
nobody has any taste for them but them- 
selves.” —Fanshare. 

Mr. Pope said one day to Mr. Saville : “If 
I was to begin the world again, and knew 
just what I do now, I would never write 
a verse.” 

Reynolds of Exeter, when at Eton, dream- 
ed that his father was dead, and that he was 
walking in the meadows very melancholy ; 
when a strange woman came up to him, who 
told him that she was his mother, who died 
soon after he was born.—She said to him, 
“Yes, your father is dead, and your mother- 
in-law oe had too much influence over him: 
he has left all his property to the younger 
sons : but there is an estate which he had no 
right to leave away from you: the writings 
are in Mr....... ’s hands, go to him, and you 
may recover it.”—Reynolds having no news 
from home of this kind, soon forgot his 
. About a year after, he goes down 
to his friends, and finds his father very well : 
but he had been, at the very time of Rey- 
nolds’s dream, extremely ill, and recovered 
beyond expectation.—The friends, to whom 
he related his dream, when he described to 


to him, said they who had been well acquaint- 
with her, pia | not have described his mo- 
ther’s person more exactly, About a year 
after, his father fell il again, died, and left all 
to his younger children—Upon this Rey- 
nolds’s dream came again into his mind: He 
goes to the gentleman named to him by his 
mother in that vision, and finds that it is ex- 
actly as he had been told, recovers the estate 
mentioned, and enjoys it at this day.— The 
Dean of Christchurch, 1726. 

Tonson and Lintot were both candidates 
for printing some work of Dr. Young’s.— 
He answered both their letters in the same 
morning, and in his hurry misdirected them. 
—When Lintot opened that which came to 
him, he found it begin, “ That Bernard Lin- 
tot is so great ascoundrel, that, &c.”——It 
must have been very amusing to have seen 
him in his rage, he was a great sputtering 
fellow.— Dr Young. 

** Why do you refuse the wine to the laity?” 
—Why, in process of time it was found that 
there were several inconveniences in allowing 
it to them, (spilling the wine giving some 
offence, &¢.) which our Saviour aid not fore- 
see, at the time of its institution : and so 
the church was forced to remedy it afterwards. 
The Curd * * *, at his Bastide near Nice. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s house at Coldsworth 
is a handsome structure.—His study boarded 
round, and al] jutting out. ‘We were in the 
room where he was born. Both of as mclan- 





Monsieur de Moitesquien, the author of 


them the person ofthe woman who appeared | gal 


choly and dismal an air as ever I saw. Mr. 
Percival, his tenant, who still lives there, 
says he was a man of very few words ; that 
he would sometimes be silent and thought- 
ful for above a quarter of an hour together, 
and look all the while almost as if he was 
saying his prayers: but that when he did 
speak, it was always very much to the pur- 
pose.—May 14, 1755.—Spence. 

_ The Duchess of Portsmouth, when she 
was in England in 1699, told Lord Chancel- 
lor Cowper, that Charles the Second was 
poisoned at her house, -by one of her foot- 
men, ina dish of chocolate—Dean Cowper. 

Mr. Pope was with Sir Godfrey Kneller 
one day, when his nephew, a Guinea trader 
came in. ‘‘ Nephew, (said Sir Godfrey), you 
have the honour of sceing the two greatest 
men in the world.”—*T don’t know how 
great you may be, (said the Guinea-man), 
but I don't like your looks: I have often 
bought aman, much better than both of you 
together, all muscles and bones, for ten 
guineas.” —Dr. Warburton. 

What a singular book is ‘*'The business of 
the Saints in Heaven,” by Father Lewis Hen- 
riquez : printed at Salamanca in 1631. He 
attempts to prove, in the twenty-second chap- 
ter, “That every saint shall have his par- 
ticular house in Ldeda', and Christ a most 
magnificent palace! ‘That there shall be 
large streets, and great piazzas, &c.’”’—He 
says in the twenty-fourth chapter, that 
there shall be a sovereign pleasure in 
kissing and. embracing tbe ro of the 
blest ; that there shall be pleasant baths, and 
that they shall bathe themselves in each 
others sight. That they shall swim like 
fishes ; and sing as melodiously as nightin- 
es, &c.”—He affirms, in the forty-seventh 
chapter, ‘‘That the men and women shall 
delight themselves in masquerades, fensts, 
and ballads ; ”—and in the fifty-eighth, “ That 
Fthe angels shall put on women’s habits, and 
appear to the saints in the dress of ladies, 
with curls and locks, waistcoats and fardin- 
gales, &c.” See the ‘‘ Moral practice of the 
Jesuits,” by the doctors ef Sorbonne: it 
has been translated into English, and pub- 
lished in 1671.—Spence. 

Ambrose Philips was a neat dresser, and 
very vain,—In a conversation between him, 
Congreve, Swift, and others, the discourse 
ran a good while on Julius Ceasar. After 
many things had heen said to the purpose, 
Ambrose asked what sort of on they 
supposed Julius Czesar was? aan an- 
swered, that from, medals, &c., it appeared, 
that he was a small man, and thin faced — 
“‘ Now, for my part,” said Ambrose, “I 
should take him to have been ofa lean make, 

ale complexion, extremely neat in his 

s a f five feet seven inches high:” au 
exact description of Philips himself. Swift, 
who understood good breeding perfectly 
well, and would not interrupt any bedy 
while speaking, let him go on, and when he 
had done, said; “ I, Mr. Phillips, 
should take him to have been a plump man, 
just five feet five inches high : not very neatly 
dressed, in a black gown with pudding- 
slee¥es.”—Dr. Young. 





There is an interesting Appendix of 
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letters from. Mr. Spence, and to him, 
written by eminent persons, ofwhich we 
shall give an example in our next. 





Burckhardt's Nubian Travels, 4to. 
( Continued.) ® 


The next tribe whose territory the 
caravan crossed, was the Hadend0, 
who seem to be only less infamous, but 
net less odious than their neighbours. 

On the ist of June they passed Om Daoud, 
aljarge encampment of the tribe of Nefidjab 
of the Bisharein; this isthe most southern 
boundary of the Bisharye dominions, and the 
beginning of the territory of the Hadendoa, 
avery powerful tribe, of which I shall again 
have occasion to speak; the son of their 
Shikh had come with us from Shendy, and 
we had therefore little to fear, except from 
their pilfering habits. The caravan halted 
near the village, and I walked up to the huts 
to look about me. My appearance on this 
eceasion, as on many others, excited an 
universal shrick of surprise and horror, espe- 
cially among the women, who were not a 
little terrified at seeing such an- outcast of 
nature as they consider a white man to be, 
peeping into their huts, and asking for a little 
water or milk. The chief feeling which my 
appearance ee I could easily perceive 
to be disgust, for the Negroes are all firmly 
persuaded that the whiteness of the skin is 
the effect of disease, and a sign of weakness ; 
and there is not the least doubt, that a white 
man is looked upon by them as a being 
greatly inferior to themselves. At Shendy 
the inhabitants were more accustomed to the 
sight if not of white men, at least of the light 
brown natives of Arabia; arid as my skin was 
much sun-burnt, I there excited little sur- 
prise. On. the market-days, however, T:often 
terrified people, by turning short upon them, 
when their exclamation generally. was: 
“Owez bilahi min es-sheyttan .erradjim :” 
(God preserve us from the devil!) One day, 
after bargaining for some onions with a 
country girl in the market at Shendy, she 
told me, that if I would take off my turban 
and shew her my head, she would give me 
five more onions; I insisted upon having 
eight, which she gave me ; when I removed 
my turban she startéd back at the sight of my 
white closely shaven crown, and when I jo- 
cularly asked her whether she should like to 
have a husband with such a head, she ex- 
pressed the greatest surprise and disgust, and 
swore that she would rather live with the ug- 
liest Darfour slave. * ¢ 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


eat the flesh of birds, and I several times | 


heard them sneeringly call the Egyptians 
“ bird-eaters.” On resuming our journey 
we entered the sandy desert fh the direction 
of S$. E. b. E. In the afternoon the Souakin 
traders chased with their swiftest dromedaries 
a wild beast which they descried at a dis- 
tance; they called it in Arabic, Homar el 
Wahsh, which means the wild ass. It did 
not come near enough to be distinctly*seen ; 
but they say it is of the size of a Hyzna, 
with a head and tail much resembling those 
of an ass: it has no horns. In the Arabian 
deserts they speak of an animal to which they 
give the same name; whether it is really the 
same animal I am not certain. The ground 
was covered in every direction with innumer- 
able footsteps of the Gazelle species, some 
of which appeared to belong to animals of a 
much larger size than any I had yet seen. 

Next day an unexpected sight struck 
our traveller's eyes, and we feel deeply 
his regret at not being able to explore 
the object thus mentioned.— 

In approaching the river, 1 saw at a dis- 
ance, two insulated hills close to each other 
in the plain, and at a short distance from the 
river; and when we drew nearer to them, I 
was extremely surprised to see upon the 
summit of the largest a huge fabric of ancient 
times. Being naturally short-sighted, and 
my vision having been further _— by 
two attacks of ophthalmia while I was in 
Upper Egypt, I could not trust my eyes, and 
therefore rere ng companions oa we sg 
that appeared like a building upon the hill. 
“Don’t you see,” they opted: ** that it is 
a church?” (Kenise, a name often applied b 
the Egyptians to their ancient temples, whic 
they ascribe to the Christians) ‘‘ and no doubt 
the work of infidels.” We continued to ap- 
proach the hill, and-encamped at about half 
an hour’s distance from it. As soon as we 
had alighted, and placed our baggage in 
order, I started for the hills, in great eager- 
ness to examine those Ethiopian remains ; 
but a loud ery from the Souakin people 
brought me back. ‘‘ The whole country,” 
they said, “is infested by the ts of 
Goz Radjeb; you will not be able to move 
a hundred paces alone, without being at- 
tacked.” Indeed several suspicious looking 
persons were seen lurking a the trees 
that lined the banks of the river farther on. 
My co ions added, that the hill was io- 
habited by Hadendoa robbers, who lived in 
caverns in ‘it, and were at war with all their 
neighbours. As they could have no interest 
in deceiving me, I readily believed them, and 






The account of Taka is highly ci* 
rious — 

Taka is as celebrated for its herds of cattle 
as for its Dhourra ; they are very numerous ; 
the cows are particularly handsome, and 
have all humps on the back, like these en 
the Nile; they serve as in Darfour and Kor- 
dofan, for a medium of exchange. The price 
of a large fat cow was four pieces of - 
mour, or ninety-six Mouds of Dhourra, 
which is equivalent to about two Erdeyhs, 
or thirty bushels. The price of a strong 
camel is one feurth more. Avs it was now 
the hottest part of the year, just before the 
period of the rains, when the ground is quite 
parched up, I saw few cattle. According te 
the annual custom, the herds had been sent 
several months before to the Eastern desert, 
where they feed in the mountains and fertile 
valleys, and where springs of water are 
fuund. After the inundation, they are 
brought back to the plain. The camels of 
Taka are highly prized, from an idea that 
the young shoots of the acacia trees, on which 
they feed in the woods, render them stronger 
than camels fed with other food. The le 
use the skin of the Jong neck of the camel, 
sowed up on one side, and left open on the 
other, as sacks to transport their grain in 
when travailing; their form is very conve- 
nient for loading. The quantity of cattle 
would be even r than it is, were it not 
for the wild beasts which inhabit the forests, 
and destroy great numbers of them ; the most 
common of these are lions, and what they 
call tigers, but which I suppose to be leo- 
pards or panthers. I never saw any of these 
animals, but I heard their howlings every 
night. The flocks of the encampment, near 
which a 


few sheop are always kept, are driven 
in the ev into the area within the circle 
of tents, the openings in the thorny en- 


closure already described, are filled up with 
a heap of thorns. No one dares stir out of 
this entrenchment during the night; it is 
sufficiently strong to be impenetrable to the 
wild beasts, which prowl about it the whole 
of the night, filling the air with their dismal 
howls, which are answered by the incessant 
barking of the dogs within. It rarely hap- 
pens that either lions or tigers are killed in 
these countries; when such an. occurrence 
happens, it is in self-defence ; for the inha- 
bitants having no ether weapons than swords 
or lances, * have little chance of conquering 
the king of the forest, of which this district 

to be a favourite hauut Some of the 
Shikhs, but very few, have lions skins in 
their tents ; they appeared to be of middling 

























‘| June 2d.—We travelled this morning about | returned, not with the intention of aban- | size ; but if the testimony of the Hadendoa 
e, four hours, in a south-east direction, over a | doning my design, but in the hope of being | may be credited, a lion here sometimes 
is plain of cultivable soil, though distant several able the next day to concert measures with reaches the size of a cow. Persons are fre- 
Mm miles from the river. No mountains were | some of the peaple who might come | quently killed by them. In the woods wolves, 
ft, any where visible. We rested during the | to barter with us, for their accompanying Hes, and hares abound ; and the Bedou- 
ly mid-day hours ina grove of Nebek, Syale, | me to the ruins, which I was then dally de- | ins relate stories of serpents of immense size, 
ly and Allobe trees. I here observed several | termined to visit, whatever might be the | which often devour a sheep entire. The 
e unknown birds ; one was of thesize and consequences. Unfortunately I was deceived | fiercest animals, however, that inhabjt these 
5, of a black-bird, with a long tail striped’ in my ions ; and I shall never for- |“ s The Souakin merchants ure equally unused 
2, white. I saw some large crows with a white | give m for the momentary irresolution | to fire-arms. A few Arabians sometimes pass 
y neck.’ The Bisharein seemed to have no} which prevented: me from examining the this way armed with matchlocks, in company 
r- names in their language for these different | most interesting object which occurred during | with the Souakin caravans, on their road 
birds ; amongst them it is‘a great scandal to | my journey. Shendy or Sennaar. , 
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woods are the Bedjawy, or inhabitants of 
Bedja, themselves. Great numbers of asses 


are kept by all these Bedonins. In the 
mountains of Negeyb,: the Giraffa is said to 
be very numerous. I saw piece of the skin 
of one in the tent of a Hadendoa. Locusts 
are always seen in Taka, which seems to be 
their breeding-place, from whence they 
spread over other parts of Nubia. However 
innumerable their hosts may be, they appear 
to be incapable of destroying the verdure of 
this country, as sometimes happens in Egypt 
and Syria. Those I saw were of the largest 
size, with the upper wings of a red, and the 
lower of a yellow colour. The trees are full 
of pigeons, and crows in large flocks. I do 
not remember having seen any birds remark- 
able for their plumage. From the acacia 
trees gum arabic is collected, which is sold 
at Souakin to the Djidda merchants; from 
Djidda it finds its way to Egypt ; but it is of 
an indifferent quality, owing, probably, to 
the moisture of the soil: for the best gum is 
produced in the driest deserts. * * 

The encampment where we remained con- 
sisted of from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred tents, divided into four Douars, or 
circles ; these were separated from each other 
by fences lower than the general thorny en- 
closure, by which the whole were surrounded. 
In every settlement in Taka, as at Shendy 
and At there are several Bouza huts, 
and many public women, with some’ of 
whom even the most respectable of the Sou- 
akin merchants took up their quarters. These 
women seemed to me 'to be more decent in 
their behaviour than those of the same des- 
cription in the countries on the Nile ; at least 
they seldom appeared abroad during the day, 
whereas the others were seen walking about 
at all hours. Both sexes wear the common 
Nubian dress, a Dammour shirt, and a cloke 
of the same stuff thrown over the shoulders. 
I observed one peculiarity amongst the wo- 
men, that of wearing bras: or silver rings on 
their toes; many of them wear leathern 
aprons, instead of the Dammour cloth which 
the Nubian women generally wrap round 
the middle ; the. same custom prevails amongst 
the Bedouins of the Hedjaz. In their tents 
they suspend various ornaments of white 
shells (Woda), from the Red Sea, intermixed 
with black ostrich feathers. . All the women 

unveiled, and the most respectable think 
it no shame whatever to receive a man in 
their tent, and to he seen po ape, ee him 
‘during ‘the husband’s absence. This, how- 
ever never happened to me, for whenever I 
presented myself before a tent, the ladies 
greeted mé with loud screams, and waved 
with their hands for me to depart instantly. 
Nothing astonished them more than my 
beard and miistachios; for the beards of the 
‘Bedouins never grow long or thick, and they 
cut their mustachios very short, it being a 
di : amongst them to wear them long, 
and considered as great a mark of sloven 
ness as an unshorn beard argong Europeans. 

e « o * 


Treachery is not considered here as crimi- 
nal or disgraceful, and the Hadendoa is not | 
ashamed to boast of his bad faith, wherever 
it has Jed to the attainment of his object. 


_THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








The Souakin people assured me that no oath 
can bind a man of Taka; that which alone 
they hesitate to break is when they swear, 
** By my own health.” A Hadendoa seldom 
scruples to kill his companion on the road in 
order to possess himself of the most triflin 

article of value, if he entertains a hope o 
doing it with impunity ; but the retaliation 
of blood exists in full foree. Among the 
Hallenga, who draw their origin from Abys- 
sinia, a horrible custom is said to attend the 
revenge of blood ; when the slayer has been 
seized by the relatives of the deceased, a fa- 
mily feast is proclaimed, at which the mur- 
derer is brought into the midst of them, 
hound upon an Angareyg, and while his 
throat is slowly cut with a razor, the blood 
is caught in a bowl, and handed round 
amongst the guests, eyery one of whom is 
bound to drink of it, at the moment the vic- 
tim breathes his last. I cannot vouch for the 
truth of ‘this, although several persons as- 
serted it to be a fact, and I heard no one 
contra:lict it. Me ” 

Their own quarrels, and their national en- 
mity to the Bisharein, with whom they are 
never known to be at peace, have ered 
the people of Taka a warlike nation. They 
use the same weapons as the inhabitants of 
the Nile countries ; bows and arrows are un- 
known amongst them. Their chiefs keep 
Orses, anu ari thease ves wit cua of 
mail. They are said to be brave, but I ne- 
ver. saw scars on any part of their bodies ex- 
cept the back. The same remark applies to 
all the people of Nubia, where I have never 
seen any individuals with scars upon their 
breasts, while the backs of most of the men 
bear the marks of large wounds, in which 
they seem to pride themselves. The shield 
is said to protect the sides from blows. I 
found a custom here, which in my journey 
towards Déngola.I had.been told of, as ex- 
isting among the Bisharein; when a young 
man boasts of his superior prowess, in the 

resence of another, the latter draws his 

nife and inflicts. several. flesh-wounds in his 
own arms, shoulders, and sides; he then 
gives the knife to the hoaster, who is. bound 
in honour to inflict still deeper wounds upon 
his own body, or yield forever in reputation 
to his antagonist. They are certainly a strong 
and hardy race of men ; and are more robust 
and muscular than any Bedouins I ever saw. 
During winter they live almost wholly upon 
flesh and milk, tasting very little bread ; and 
it is to this they attribute their strength. 

e * @ * 


The principal article sold by the foreign 
caddies Take is er sn as well the 
roduce of Sennaar as of Persia and the 
Yemen: that which. comes. from the latter 
countries is called here Suratty, and is the 
yellow leaved sort called Tombac in the 
Hedjaz and ,.and which is smoked in 
the East in the Persian pipe or Nargyle; 
being much stronger than the Sennaar to- 
bacco, it:is preferred in Taka principally for 
the emma “ —_ a which the 

are very fond ; snuff is prepared 
by 1 vata or salt, with the pulverised 
tobacco. Noman or woman is seen without 
a small gourd, the size of a goose’s egg, in 














which they carry their snuff. The Souakin 
traders scll here also natron, which they 
bring from Shendy: all kinds of spices, es- 
pecially cloves, which are in great demand 
among the Hallenga; incense, beads, and 
hardware; but the chief articles are tobacco, 
Dammour, and cloves. Dhourra is taken 
in exchange for all these articles, and is the 
main object with the merchants from Soua- 
kin, because that place depends solely upon 
Taka for its supply of this necessary of life, 
none, or very little, being cultivated in its 
neighbourhood. 
(To be continued.) 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 


The operations for the season com- 
menced with great vigour in Albemarle 
Street on Tuesday, when Mr. Millington 
began a course of lectures on Experi- 
mental Philosophy, to be continued 
twice a week. The plan he has 
marked out for himself seems to be 
one of infinite importance ; and when 
we consider the clearness of his arrange- 
ments, and the extent of his information, 
we are led to anticipate a most lumi- 
nous. and interesting developement of 
the subject undertaken. Mr. Brande 
of course resumes his chemical illustra- 
tions ; but the most novel and :attrac- 
tive feature in the programme for this 
year, is a series of lectures upon Poetry 

y one no less competent to perform 
the task admirably than Mr. Thomas 
Campbell. A course of lectures on Bo- 
tany, by Sir J. B. Smith and another on 
Architecture by J. Soane, Esq. complete 
the whole; and if we reflect on the 
great and various talent engaged, we 
must say that the present bids fair to 
be the most distinguished era of this 
valuable Institution. 


| 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


By Correspondents. 
SONNET. 


The sun has sunk behind the western hill, 

O’er whose dark summit comes the ev’ning gray; 

The murky mists which all the valley fill, 

Hang like the pall of the departed day. 

The songsters sleep with cach its head reclin’d 

Beneath the shelter of its downy wing ; 

No sound is floating on the peaceful wind, — 

Save the soft murmurs of the bubbling spring. 

But hark ! I hear the distant village chime, 

Breaking the silence of his lower sphere. 

It justly warns mc of the lapse of time, 

In accents smooth and soothing to y ear, 
0 


Telljng that years roll on, nor wait for me, 
Till all be lost in dark eternity. 
Leeds, Jan. 8, W. WH. T. 
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CONSOLATION. 

flush’d is that voice that whisper’d peace, 
And gone that lovely smile, 

That grief allay’d, bade sorrows cease, 
And rais’d my hopes the while. 

No more shall beam th’ entrancing ray, 
‘That shot from Mary's eye ; 

Her bed is now the cold, cold clay— 
I saw her droop and die. 

The world, with all its busy crouds, 
Is solitude to me ; 

And o’er my spirit grief’s dark clouds 
Are gath’ring heavily. 

But ah! a thought comes o’er my mind,} 
Oh grief away, away. 

In clay her soul is not confin’d, 
But soars to realms of day. 

Then will [ hope that after death,} 
Our souls shall mingle there ; 

And such e’en with my dying breath 
Shall be my constant pray’r.. 


Leeds, Jun, 8. W. LT. 





*« Sweet Cell, 
Where Joy is felt like Sadness, and our Grief 
A Melancholy pleasant to be borne’’—W11s0N, 


There is gloom in the air, “and my spirit within 
Is rayless and heavy with care : 
For Lleave the charm'd light of an eye that 
could win 
Asoul from the shroud of despair. 
To Him who in loneliness dreams o’er the past, 
And glides o’er the present in fashionless 
peace, 
How bright are the fugitive visions that cast, 
A nerve-thrilling flash o’cr the shadowy waste, 
Where he slumbers in fancied release ' 


Yet what hath ‘* the world,” save that gicam, to 
console 
The slave of its spurious delights— 
What bliss at his heart, or what beam in his 
soul, 
His weary noviciate requites ? 
Since to soar on the pinion of fame is denied, 
Oh grant me in honour’d seclusion to dwell ;— 
And well could I deem that my fate were sup- 


plied, 
If sympathy lur’d some dear form to my side, 
To grace and enliven my cell! 
Jan. 2, C. 





EAST INDIA THEATRICALS. 


At Calcutta there is a Theatre, called The 
Chowringhee Theatre, which has for the last five 
years been under the direction of an Amateur 
Dramatic Society. It: is principally supported 
by subscription; and in July last, its general 
report was so satisfactory, that the proprictors 
tenewed the management in the same hands for 
five years more. Thanks were voted to the 
amateur performers; and about a week before, 
one of these gentlemen spoke an address, which 
is thus introduced in the Government Gazette. 

— The Theatrical amusements at Chowringhee 
on Friday last, were honoured by the presence 
of the Marquis and Marchioness of Hastings. 
Her Ladyship was received by the audience with 
enthusiasm, and in a manner that strongly 
marked the hearty welcome with which her re- 
turn to India is hailed. When the curtain drew 
up, the following appropriate address was de- 
ae by one of our most distinguished ama- 

TS :— 
“ When in these walls the Drama reared its head 
And kindling radiance from its cradle shed; J 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


To cheer the dulness of our Indian day, 

And chase the foggy mist of spleen away, 
Who—in the van of taste and fecling came, 
To aid its struggles into life and fame ? 

Who —deigned to smile upon its infant course, 
And teach its efforts confidence and force ? 

Oh, need the muse its patroness proclaim, 
When every heart is sweliing with the name! 
A name a thousand thoughts at once connect, 
With all we love, we boast of, und respect' 


Yes, from the loftier claims that asked her 


care, 
The hours that rank for Charity could spare ; 
The leisure ever prompt to seek distress, 
‘Yo soothe affliction and despair repress; 
Ev’n from the luxury of doing good, 
The Muse, a Loudon once not vainly wooed 
To listen to the lighter strains—designed 
To mend the manners and to raise the mind, 
And grace with Fancy’s gems and flowery strife, 
The graver attributes of human life, 


Propitious winds across the willing main, 
Wa t swift her presence to these realms again ; 
And now agerin she comes once more to cheer 
The Muse her fostering favour helped to rear ; 
And shall that Muse be mute? What though no 
fire 

From inspiration caught, her strain inspire ; 
What though her measured phrase too faint ap- 


pear, 

To bid such lofty worth a welcome here ! 

Still shall her voice be raised, secure, ‘around 

A prompt spontaneous echo will be found, 

From every bosom and from every tongue 

To aid that feeble voice—that wilieais to pro- 
long ! 





BIOGRAPHY. 





ALY BEY (OR BADIA). 

The author of the celebrated Travels in 
Africa, is thus described in Burkhardt’s Tra- 
vels. Another traveller of a singular des- 
cription passed here two years ago. He 
called himself Aly Bey, and professed to be 
born of Tunisian parents in Spain, and to 
have received his education in that country. 
Spanish appears to be his native language, 
besides which he spoke French, a little 
Italian, and the Moggrebyn dialect of Arabic, 
but badly. He came to Aleppo by the way 
of Cairo, Yaffa, and Damascus, with the 
strongest letters of recommendation from the 
Spanish Government to all its agents, and 
an open credit upon them. He seemed to 
be a particular friend of the Prince of the 
Peace, for whom he was collecting antiques ; 
and from the manner in which it was known 
that he was afterwards received by the Span- 
ish Ambassador at his arrival in Constanti- 
nople, he must have been a man of distine- 
tion. The description of his figure and what 
he related of his travels, called to my recol- 
leetion the Spaniard Badia and his miniature 
in your library (this letter is addressed to 
Sir J. Banks). He was a man of middling 
size, _ thin head, black eyes, large nose, 
long black beard, and feet that indicated the 
former pear of tight shoes. He professed 
to have travelled in Barbary, to have crossed 
the Lybian Desert between Barbaryand Egypt, 
and from Cairo to have gone to Mekka and 
back. He travelled with eastern magnifi- 


himself out of doors; he never walked out 
but on Fridays to the prayers of noon, in the 
ron Mosque. One of the before mentioned 

ervishes tol me. that there had been a 
great deal of talking about this Aly Bey, at 
Damascus and Hamar ; they suspected him of 
being a Christian, but his great liberality and 
the pressing letters which he brought to all 
people of consequence, stopped all further 
enquiry. He was busily employed in arrang- 
ing and putting in order his journal during 
the two months of his stay at Aleppo. 











THE DRAMA. 


Krxe’s Tasatrre.—Last Saturday Rossi- 
ni’s Comic Opera of Cinderella, La Cene- 
rentola, was produced at this theatre; anda 
Signor Torri mae his debut as the Prince 
of Salerno. The story differs from the ori- 
inal in making the Prince visit the abode of 
Cinderella’s father, Don Magnifico, (Ambro- 
getti) changing characters with his valet, 
Dandini (Placci) ; in other respects we have 
the proud sisters, the ball, andthe marriage 
of Cinderella (Bellochi). The opera went 
off extremely well. The music is, in gene- 
ral, very good, and the overture beautiful. 
The new singer has a pleasing tenor voice, 
and acquitted himself so as to give entire sa- 
tisfaction. He has a great deal of the man- 
ner of Braham ; but is by no means equal 
to him either in power or discrimination, 
In such comparisons he must indeed be con- 
tent with the praise of a second rate artist ; 
and especially when his style, as it sometimes 
does, resembles that of a pupil rather than a 
master. His acting is above the usual stamp 
of musical performers: his last song was 
finely executed and evcored, and he sang it 
better the second time than the first—a proof 
that diffidence might be the cause of his not 
fully displaying his abilities. Madame Bel- 
lochi was in high voice and sang charmingly. 
Ambrogetti was great in his part. Romero, 
who personated a pilgrim, is but an indiffe- 
rent actor, and a worse singer. Miss Mori 
ins ground in every new character ; and 
Mrs. Gatti’s voice and action were well 
suited to the other sister, Thisbe. We have 
no doubt that the opera will improve 
much on repetition ; and in that expectation 
content ourselves with this short notice of its 
first representation. 

Covent Garpen.—On Tuesday the “ever 
pleasing ever new” play, 4s you like it, in- 
troduced to the public an aspirante for dra- 
matic honours, hitherto unknown upon the 
stage. The peweatne state her to be a 
Miss Wensley, and of respectable family in 
Somersetshire ; and indeed, her lady-like ap- 
peeranen and manners, allowing for the em- 

arrassment of her situation, seem to justify 
the report. The part chosen for her debut 
was Rosalind, removed, undoubtedly, by se- 
veral of its later occupants, from the perilous 
and trying difticulty of its preceding contrast, 
but still an arduous and hazardous under- 

i To counterbalance this, as well as 
the timidity which the occasion naturally 
creates, there was a very benevolent dispo- 








e:nce, but hereke was rather shy of showin 


sition to enpleuse in s marked pumber of the 






audience ; besides the common feeling by 
which all must be actuated at the sight of a 
handsome young female, for the first time, 
facing thousands of eyes all fixed on her, and 
attempting to perform a novel task, requiring 
great talent and perfect self-possession. We 
notice this, oe invidiously, wat ah Pomeehy 
disapproving of unwise, e rated, 
plauds, instead of leaving w British Theatre 
to the. free expression of sentiments which 
we firmly believe would be much warmer 
and much more auspicious to the party, 
were not an opposite current excited by in- 
judicious and rather dogmatical predilection. 
at genuine public to which, after all, both 
plays and players must look for support, 
will, especially in matters like the present, 
if left to itself, take up the cause of merit 
with sufficient zeal; but it becomes cold 
even to merit, which seems to have so many 
friends as not to need its peer and the 
unlucky object of this obstreperous susten- 
tation, being of necessity soon: deprived of 
its aid, sinks unregarded to a level probably 
below its real desert. Miss Wensley has a 


pretty countenance, and a fine person, {n- 
clining to embonpoint. 'She displayed a 


neck of some prominency, and rather caleu- 
lated to serve as a heaving index to the 
female agitations of the Debutante, than to 
ones with the male attire of Ganymede. 
On her performance in the first two acts, 
it would be severe, perhaps unjust, to speak 
in plain terms ; for being almost overpowered 
by her terror, it may be believed that she 
did not fairly exhibit the extent of her 
abilities. It seemed however, that her 
voive was weak, and ill ted to the ex- 
pression of pathos. A foreign friend, with 
us, not moved'by her tender scenes, declared 
that she wanted the power of physic, mean- 
ing thereby, (heaven mend his English ! ) 
physical od but much of this may be 
attributable to tremulous apprehension and 
nervous sensibility. In- the after-scenes she 

i more command, and became more 
playful. and spirited. The cuckoo song, 
that John Bull test, was sung in an arch and 
eaptivating manner; and, in conclusion, the 
— ended mere successfully than it be- 
gan, ing neither a triumph nor a failure. 

r. Macready played Jacques, for the first 
time. His ture was altogether of a 
masterly order. The description of the 
wounded deer not so exquisitely touching 
as-we have heard it delivered; but the cele- 
brated » “all the world’s a stage,” 
given in a style of excellence, such as we 
car most truly say we never witnessed before, 
even in Kemble or Young, admirable as they 
were in this-speech. Its: effect was acknow- 


! by bursts of applause, re- 
siutitenwee 


who rallied. him: om. his. celibacy 
justify“ I never,” said he, ‘saw a woman 
whose husband: I should have liked to: be; 
nar aman, of: whom I would have chosen to 
be the father,” 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND _ 


beget ag. Je the most reeent 

inquiries, naturalists declares Lima to-be the 

true country whence potatoes were propi- 

— They are worth all the mines at 
eru. 


Bon mot.—The Chevalier Diiplessis, a 


very middling poet, author of a bad opera | 4 


called Pizarro, used to indulge himself in the 
bitter satire against other poets. Once, as he 

d with great vehemence in the theatre 
in Paris, that he did not know @ worse lyric 
poet than Guillard, Chéron, a very witty ac- 
tor, said to him, “Ah, Chevalier, you forget 
yourself.” 

Sir W. Congreve has, we hear, invented 
a gun, which will discharge conical shot with 
a precision hitherto wnattained in gunnery. 

plans drawn by M. Debret, the Ar- 
chitect, for the construction of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, in the Rue des Petits 
Augustins, have been approved, and the 
foundation of this interesting building will 
be laid next spring. (French Papers). 

On the 5th ult; M. Pons of Marseilles 
observed the comet which was discovered on 
the 28th of November by M. Blanpain, Di- 
rector of the Observatory of Marseilles. On 
the llth of December, the new comet 
ascended in a direct line to the north, and 
having crossed the constellation of Virgo, it 
apparently took a direction towards Berenice’s 
Coma and the hounds of , Bootes; so that 
with the aid of good telescopes it may be vi- 
sible for some time to come. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Curious Manuscript.—A — interesting 
piece of literary intelligence is the discovery 
of the Life of the celebrated Duguesclin, in 
MS, written in verse, on parchment, and in 
folio, with twelve neat miniature’ paintings 
re his’ battles with the English. 
Another MS, of the t:velfth century, 1ike- 
wise in folio, contains pretty fables and moral 
tales. Among many other very important 
MSS, concerning Charles VII. and cis 
I. there is also the Journal of Charles V. 
which was written by his secretary Vande- 
nesse. He was-inseparable from this mon- 
arch from 1514 to 1559; he wrote in French. 
Robertson and the other historians of Charles 
V. were not acquainted with it; in the 


Royal. Library we finds proofs that the learn: |- 


ed Meermann intended to copy it. 
es 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


JANUARY, 1820. 
Thursday, 6—Thermometer from 19 to 36. 
Ba 


rometer from 30, 26 to 30, 32. 
Wind S.W.4.—Morning generally clear, the 
rest of the day cloudy and hazy. 
Friday, 7 — Thermometer from 26 to 32. 
Barometer from 30; 40 to 30, 62. 
Wind E. b. N. 2: — Clear about'noon, the rest 
of the erally’clear. 
Santer Ebene from 23 to 30. 
Barometer, from 30,70 to 30, 78; 


Wind N. E. 2.—Morning clear, the rest of the 


'day cloudy, with a little snow in the morning. 


Sunday, 9 — Thermometer from 20 to-30. - 
Barometer from 30, 86 to 30; 67. 
Wind'N. E.2, and N. b. W. 3: — Clouds ge- 











Monday, 10—'t m 17 to $2. 
' Barometer from 30; 67, to 30, 61. 
Wind N. E. §,— Morning’ clear,: the rest of 
the day cloudy. 
Tuesday, 11 ~Thermometer from 23 to 35, 
Barometer 30, 15 to 29, 86. 
Wind S.W. }.—Cloudy ; snowing most of the 


ay. - 
Wodnesda iy, 12—Thermometer from 17 to 28. 
Barometer from 30, 151030, 35, 
Wind E. b. N. and N. E. $.—Cloudy, with a 
little snow at: times, till the evening, when it 
became clear. 
; Lat. 51. 37. 32. N. 
. Lon. 0. 3.51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 





GENERAL ACCOUNT FOR THE PAST YEAR, 1819, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
«", In order to make room for our review of Mr. 
Accum’s book, which is of such universal interest 
as to render it expedient to take the subject in at 
one view, we have abridged and postponed many 
artitles. Anastasius will be resumed in our next, 
and other interesting matters taken up. 
The lines signed W. B. are too irregular for inser- 
tion ; the following thought is however worth 
ing er *,° 

Farewell !—the repetition ;, 

this word seems.but. poorly to express, 
Aor of the heart; like the church bell, 
So often tolled for funerals, that at length 
Solemnity and death seem obsolete. 





nerally passing ; clear at times. 
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Miscellancous AYoertiseméents, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 





Distortious. 

R. Weatherhead commences his Winter 
D Course of Lectures on .the Distortions and Dis- 
eases of the Bones and Joints, on Thursday the 24th Inst. 

Particulars to be had of Dr. W. at his house No. 18, 
Upper Montagu St. Montagu Spuare. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


The London Magazine (Second Edition.) 
AESSRS. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy did not 
AVE ot first think it necessary to notice publicly a 
charge which bas been brought against them, very 
wantonly at least, to use no harsher word, of having 
unduly taken the title of their new periodical work from 
the Prospectus of a c porary Magazi Some of 
their friends however have suggested, that respect for the 
Pablic requires them, once for all, to contradict what, 
they flatter themselves, their previous reputation had 
sufficiently prevented from being believed. They can 
prove incontrovertibly that their present enterprise, in- 
clading its Title, as it now stands, and all its other ar 
rangements, was fixed so long ago as the Spring of 1319. 
When, ou the 19th of November, Messrs. Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, and Joy first saw the announcement of the work 
bearing a similar namc, they immediately sent to its 
Publishers a printed Copy of their Prospectus, which 
had been circulated several Weeks before. The coin- 
cidence is unpleasant : on their part it is accidental. If, 
however, there be any superior claim to the Title as- 
sumed, perhaps It will be considered to belong to that 
House whose predecessors carried on The London Ma- 
gazine for half a Century; a Circumstance, in fact, 
which originally suggested the Continuation of the 
Name. 














Handsomely printed in Svo, price 12s. 
((HEFS-D’CEUVRE of FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE, consisting of interesting Extracts from the 
Classic French Writers, in Prose and. Verse, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Remarks on the Authors and 
their Works. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. Prose. 
“ Quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non.” 
for. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; 
4.B, Dulau and Co.; and Boosey and Sons. 

*,* A few copies to be had in Royal 8vo. price 18s. 

“The French Language, whether considered as a 
study of ornament or utility, is of equal importance. 
As a branchof polite education, it opens the most valu- 
able sources of intellectual enjoyment; while its utility 
must be universally acknowledged, when, without ex- 
aggeration, it may be p ed the | ge of the 
world. The above work is not only designed. for the 
library of the scholar, but for the amusement and in- 
struction of youth, It may be safely placed in, the 
hands of the student, to guide his course of reading, and 
to stimulate him to explore those treasures. which an 
attentive perusal of the most celebrated French authors 
villopen to his view. Nothing has been admitted, 
however distinguished for ability, that can possibly give 
offenee either to morals or to religion ; for genius loses 
ill claim to respect when it basely descends to mislead 
the judgment or to corrupt the heart.” Preface. 


Price ls. 6a, 

GPEECH of LORD JOHN RUSSELL, in 

the House of C »on D ber I4th, 1819, 
*n moving Resolutions relative to Corrupt Boroughs, 
vith Extracts from the Evidence on the Grampound 
Kribery Indictments. London: Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster Row ; and 
J . Ridgway, Piccadilly. 

lit. L2mo. price 6s. 6d. bas. 
AN HISTORICAL .EPITOME of the OLD 

and NEW TESTAMENTS; in which the events are 
wmanged ding to Chronological Order. By a MEM- 
BER of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. for the use of 

“2 Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, 

Ave-Maria«Lane, London. 
: Afew Copies for the use of Families may be had, on 
Ne paper, price 10s. 6d. bds, 




















JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LEPIRES. 


In 2 vols. 8ve. with 20 Engravings from Otiginal Draw- 
ings, price 21, Js, bes. 


RAVELS in ITALY, GREECE, and the 

IONIAN ISLANDS, in a Series of Letters, descrip- 

tive of Manners, Scenery, and the fine Arts. By H. W. 
Williams, Esq, 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robi , and Co. Cheapside, Loudon. 

*,* These Letters will be found to contain much ori- 
ginal and important information. The attention of the 
traveller and the reader is particularly directed to the 
remarks and criticisms on works of art, into which the 
author was naturally led by his professional habits; ex- 
hibiting an ample and accurate account of the paintings, 
sculpture, and architectural monuments, which form 
the chief attraction of these interesting countries, The 
plates are numerous, and executed in a suitable manner ; 
among the most curious of them are a fac simile of a de- 
sign sketched by Buonaparte, while in Elba, for the 
uniform of his Guards; the Skull of Raphael; Design 
of a Cemetery, intended as a hint for the improvement of 
our burying-grounds in Britain; Castle of Otranto; Por- 
trait of the Priest of Delphi; Monks of Parnassus; 
Greek Dance ; specimens of impressions of Leaves, taken 
on copper by a new and simple method, &c. 








Elegantly printed in I vol. imperial 4to. embellished 
with 30 coloured Plates, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. 
price 61. 6s. boards. or in Four Parts, at 1111s. 6d. each, 
the last three of which are sold separately, to com- 
plete sets, 

"THE DUKE. OF WELLINGTON’S. CAM- 

PAIGN in the NETHERLANDS in 1815, in Con- 
junction with PRINCE BLUCHER, comprising the 

Battles of Ligny, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo. With a 

detailed Narrative of the Political Events connected with 

those memorable Conflicts. drawn up from the first Au- 
thorities, and. dedicated to the Duke. By WILLIAM 

MUDFORD. Esq. Illustrated by numerous public and pri- 

vate Official Documents, and other Papers bitherto un- 

published, communicated by Officers.of the highest dis- 
tinction. 

In this important undertaking, no exertion has been 
spared to produce a memorial of the exploits of our gal- 
lant countrymen trnly worthy of them; to transmit to 
posterity a record, which may be consulted with con- 
scious exultation---which the future historian, who shall 
recount these immortal deeds, may examine with con- 
fidence---and which the living who partook of all the 
toils, the dangers, and the glories of them, may turn to 
as the authentic. monument of their own exploits. 

The Plates. illustrate not merely the ficld of battle, 
but all the intermediate country from Brussels to Char- 
leroi, proceeding in regular succession; so that the rea- 
der may, as it were, actually walk over the ground whieh 
our army trod, from the moment it quitted Brussels 
till the battle of Waterloo was fought. They form ina 
manner one vast picture, so concatenated throughout, 
that what appears in perspective in the first plate is 
represented in the foreground of the second, and so 
through the whole series. 

To military men, and especially. to those who were 
in the battle, these Graphic illustrations must be pecu- 
\iarly valuable and interesting, as they will be enabled 
to ascertain almost the very spots where themselves 
stood---where their brave comrades were killed orwound- 
ed---where they sustained the shock of the enemy--- 
where they repelled his onset---and where they at last 
so gloriously conquered. London: printed for Henry 
Colburn and Co, Conduit Street, and T. Egerton, White- 
hall. 








The following works are preparing. for. publication by 
John. Miller, Burlington Arcade,.and will appear early 
in February. 

"THE SKETCH BOOK, by GEOFFREY 

CRAYON, Gent: The first American Edition with 
alterations and additions, bythe Author. In one hand- 
some vol. 8vo. 

GIOVANNI SBOGARRO. A Venetian Tale, in two 
vols. 12mo. ' 

A VOYAGE to SOUTH AMERICA performed by 
order of the Government of thie United States in the 
Congress Frigate. By H. M. BRACKENRIDGE Esq. 
Secretary to the Mission, In 2 vols. 8vo, 
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; : The Coinage. 
ANNALS of the COINAGE of BRITAIN 
and its Dependeneies, from the earliest period of 
authentic History to the present time, By the Rey. 
ROGERS RUDING, B. D. Vicar of Maldon, in Surrey, 
F.S. A. and H.M.-A. S. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

In five large Volumes Octavo, and one Quarto Vo- 
lume; containing a Series of Coins, extending through 
a period of 1900 years, including the late issues of Sove- 
reigns and Crown- Pieces, price 62. 6s. boards. , 

*,* Ttic additional Plates and Supplemental Matter, 
not contained in the 4to. edition, are printed separately 
for the Subscribers to that edition, price 12s, small, or 
18s. on latge paper. 

Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor, and 
Jones, Finsbury Square. Where may be had, 

SIMON’S ESSAY on IRISH COINS, and of the'Cur- 
rency of Foreign Monies in Ireland, 4to. price lds. bds. © 


In 4to. price ll. Is. bds. Vol I, Part 3. of 
BiBiiorHeEex BRITANNICA; or, a Ge- 
neral Index to the Literature of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Ancient and Modern, with such foreign Works 
as have been translated into English, or printed in the 
British Dominions; including also a copious Selection 
from the Writings of the most celebrated Authors of alf 
Ages and Nations. ‘By ROBERT WATT, M.D. Pub- 
lished by Archibald Constable and Co, Edinburgh; Long- 
man, Hurst, Recs, Orme, and Brown, London : and A. 
and J. M. Duncan Glasgow. : 
It is estimated that the whole work will extend to II 
or 12 Parts. 








In 3 vols, price 13s. 
"THE HERMIT IN LONDON: Or Sketches 
of ENGLISH MANNERS; forming a Companion 
to the Hermite de La Chawssée d’ Antin, 
“ ‘Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world : to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd,” 
Cowper. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co, Conduit Street. 


In 4 vols, 24s, Ditto, in French, 3 vols. 188. 
JULIEN DELMOUR, or the NEW AERA; a 
‘ovel, actually founded on Events that have occur- 
red in France during the last 30 Years, and containing 
many curious and original anecdotes connected with the 
French Revolution. By MADAME DE GENLIS. 

Like the ingenious author of Gil Blas, Madame de, 
Genlis has described personages of all ranks, and critici- 
sed every thing which in manners appeared to her repre- 
henstble or ridiculous. 

Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street: 


Madame de. Stact’s Works. 
Editions in French and, English. 
The second Edition, in 2 vols. 12mo, price 10s, 6d, 
AN ESSAY ON FICTJONS,—ZULMA, and 
other TALES; By MADAME DE STAEL HOL. 
STEIN, 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit Street, of 
whom may be had, by the same author, ) 
2. LETTERS on the Character and Writings: of. 
ROUSSEAU, de. 6d. : 
3. The INFLUENCE of LITERATURE upon SOQCI- 
ETY, with a life of the Author, 2 vols, 8vo. li. 1s, 
4. On the INFLU ENCE of the PASSIONS, 10s. 64. 
5. MEMOIRS of her FATHER, M, NECKER. 10s. 64, 
6. CORINNE ou LVITALIE, 8 vols. 180, 
7. DEBPHINE, 4 vols, 11, 


Miss Burney’s New Novel. 
In a few days will be published, 
CvOUNTRY NEIGHBOURS, or the SECRET,. 
a Novel, by MISS BURNEY, author of Claren- 
tine, Traits of. Nature, &c.. 2 vols, 
Printed for Henry. Colburn.and Co, Conduit. Street. 














The third Edition, in2 vols. 8vo. embellished with seve- 
ral coloured plates, price 28s, boards. 
_ETTERS. written. during a. TEN, YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE at the COURT of TRIPOLY, Pub. 
lished from the Originals, in the possession of the Fami- 
ly of the late RICHARD TULLY, Esq the British Con- 
sul. 
London ; printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit 


Street. 
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Important Works to be published in January and Fe- 
bruary, by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 

"THE FUDGE FAMILY in ITALY. By the 

Author of the Fudge Family in Paris, 

2. ATALE of PARAGUAY. 
THBY, Esq. 

3. The MONASTERY ; a Romance. 
of Waverley, &c. In3 vols. 

4. An HISTORICAL and STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 
of the PRINCIPALITIES of WALLACHIA and MOL- 
DAVIA, including various political Observations rela: 
tingto them. By WILLIAM WILKINSON, Esq, late 
his Britannic Majesty’s Consul in the above mentioned 
Principalities. 

5. GERMANY and the REVOLUTION. Ry PRO- 
FESSOR GOERRES, late Editor of the “ Rhenish Mer- 
eury.” Translated from the German, by John Black. 

a* The sale of this work has been suppressedin Ger- 
many. 

6. TALES ofthe HEART. By Mrs. OPIB. In3 vols. 

7. MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of LOUIS 
DE CAMOENS, By JOHN ADAMSON, Esq. In 2 
vols, Svo. with 9 Engravings. 

8. SPEECH of LORD JOHN RUSSEL, in the House 
of Commons, on December 4th, 1819, on moving Re- 
solutions relative to corrupt Boroughs, with Extracts 
from the Evid on the G d Bribery Indict- 


By ROBERT soU- 


By the Author 





ments. 

’ 9. MEMOIRS of the PROTECTOR, OLIVER CROM- 
WELL, and his Sons, Richard and Henry, illustrated by 
original Letters, and other Family Papers. By OLI- 
VER CROMWELL, Esq. a Descendant of the Famity. 
With Six Portraits, from original Pictures. 

10. TRAVELS in various COU NTRIES of the EAST; 
being a Continuation of Memoirs relating to European 
and Asiatic Turkey, &c. Edited by ROBERT WAL- 
POLE, M.A. This Volume contains, among other Pa- 
pers, Observations made by the late Mr. Browne in parts 
of the Turkish Empire; a Biographical Memoir of tim; 
also, an Atcount of a Journey from Suez to Mount Si- 
nai; of another through part of Persia to the ancient 
Susa; the Arabie inscription discovered by Belzoni in 
the Pyramid of Cepbrenes; Travels in Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, and.in the Islands of the Archipelago; with 
Remarks on the Natural History, Antiquities, Manners, 
and Customs, of those Countries. 

11, MEMOIRS of the LIFE of JOHN WESLEY, the 
Founder of the English Methodists. By ROBERT SOU. 
THEY, Esq. In 2 vols. 8yo. illustrated by Portraits of 
Wesley and Whitfield. 

12. TRANSACTIONS of the LITERARY SOCIETY 
of BOMBAY. Vol II, in 4to. illustrated with Engra- 
wii . 

18. The HISTORY of the CRUSADES, forthe Re- 
covery and- Possession of the HOLY LAND. By 
CHARLES MILLS, Esq. Author of “A History of Mu- 
bammedanism.” In 2 vols. 8vo. 

a*y The object of this Work is to supply the want 
in English Literature of a full relation of the European 
Expeditions into Palestine. A View is also taken of 
the Chivalric Institutions and the Latin States in the 
East, during the:heroic Ages of Christendom. 

14. ITINERARIES toTIMBUCTOO and KASSINA. 
recently received by the Academie des I iptions, 
translated from the Arabic by M. de Sacy, investigated 
by Mode Walkenaer, and translated into English by T. 
E. BOWDICH, Bsq. Conductor of the Mission to Ashanh- 
tee. By whom are prefixed, an Itinerary from Dag- 
wumba to Mecca, and a Memoir on the Traces of Egyp- 
tian Emigrations and Colonies in Ashantee. 

15, The ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBITUARY, 
with Silhouette Portraits. Vol. 4. Containing 1. Me- 

" moirs of those celebrated ‘Men who have died within the 
Years 1818, 1819," 11. Neglected Biogtaphy, with Bio- 
graphical Notices and Anecdotes, and Original Letters. 
III] Analysis of recent Biographical Works. IV. A 
Biographical List of Persons who have died within the 
British ‘Dominions, s0 as to form a Work fot Reference, 
hoth. now. and hereafter. 

16."The HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS, from 
their first Appearance in Europe to the énd of their Dy- 
nasty in England ; comprising the History of England, 
from the earlicst Period to the Norman conquest. By 
SHARON TURNER. F. A. 8. The 0 Edit. corrected 
pad improved. In8 vols. Gro 








17. The POETICAL WORKS of WALTER SCOTT, 
Esq. now first collected, in 12 vols. foolscap 8vo. with a 
Portrait of the Author. 

18. BIBLICAL CRITICISM on the BOOKS of the 
OLD TESTAMENT, aud Translations of Sacred Songs, 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Samuel 
HORSLEY. L.L.D. F.R.S. F,A.S. late Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. 

19, An ACCOUNT of the various MODES of SHOE. 
ING HORSES, employed by different Nations. More 
particularly a Comparison between the English and 
French Methods, With observations on the diseases of 
the Feet, connected with Shoeing. By JOSEPH GOOD- 
WIN, Veterinary Surgeon to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. In 8vo. illustrated by Plates. 

20. The LIVES of BRITISH STATESMEN. By 
JOHN MACDIARMID, Esq. Containing the Lives of 
Sir Thomas More; Cecil, Lord Burleigh; Wentworth, 
Ear! of Strafford; and Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, In 2 
vols. 8yo. a new Edition. embellished with Portraits. 

21. SURSTANCE of the SPEECHES of Sir JAMES 


“MACKINTOSH, on moving for the Appointment of a 


Committee, to consider so much of the Criminal Law as 
relates to Capital Punishment, on the 2d, of March, 1819: 
and on bringing up the Report of that Committee, on the 
Gth of July, 1819. 

22. DOMESTIC SCENES. | A Novel. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

23. A GENERAL HISTORY of the COUNTY of 
YORK. By THOMAS DUNHAM WHITAKER, L.L.D. 
F.S.A. F.R.S. Vicar of Whalley, and Rector of Hey- 
sham, in Lancashire. 

PART 3. RICHMONDSHIRE, 24. HISTORY of 
the HOUSE of AUSTRIA, from the Foundation of the 
Monarchy, by Rodolph of Hapsbnrgh, to the Death of 
Leopold the Second, 1218 to 1792, A new Edit. In 5 vols. 
8vo. 

25. KING COAL’S LEVEE; or, GEOLOGICAL 
ETIQUETTE, with explanatory Notes; and the Coun- 
cil of the Metals.’ To which is added, Baron Basalt’s 
Tour. In I2mo. the 4th Edition. 

26. VALDI, or the LIBERTINE’S SON. a Poem. In 
5 Parts. By JAMES KENNEY. In 8vo. 

27. SERMONS on the Unerring Doctrine of the Es- 
tablished Church that Christ Jesus is God and Lord: 
and on the intermediate state of the Soul after Death. 
By the Hon. and Rev. E. J. TURNOUR, A. M. formerly 
of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. Curate, Afternoon Preacher, 
and Lecturer of Hampstead, Middlesex. 

28, MEDICO.CHIRURGICAL TRANSACTIONS, 
published by the Medical and Chirurgical Society of Lon- 
don. Vol. X. Part IT. In 8vo. 

29. The POETICAL WORKS of JAMES MONTGO- 
MERY. In3 vols, foolscap 8vo. Il. Ils 6d. bds. 





Spence’s Anecdotes. 

In one large Volume 8vo, with a Portrait, price 14s. 

A NECDOTES, OBSERVATIONS, and 
CHARACTEKS of BOOKS and MEN. Collect- 

ed from the Conversation of Mr. Pope, and of other 
eminent Persons of his Time. By the Kev. JOSEPH 
SPENCE. With an Appendix of unpublished Letters 
by Pope, Hume, Horace Walpole, &c. Now first print- 
ed from the Original Papers; with a Preface, Notes, 
and Life of the Apthor. By SAMUEL WEELER 
SINGER. 

Printed for W. H. Carpenter, Lower Brook Street; 
and Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh. | 








Price 6s. in boards, in an octavo volume of 1040 pages, 
comprising 33,6.0 Articles, being the largest Catalogue 
ever printed, 

A GENERAL CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 

in the Antient and Modern Languages, and various 

Classes of Literature, for the year 1819; which are now 

selling, at very low prices, for Ready Money, by Lack- 

ington, Hughes Harding, Mavor, and Jones, Finsbury 

Square. . 

The various Classes may be had in parts separately, Price 

Is. 6d. each. 

*,* Libraries and small Collections of Books purchased 

or exchanged on liberal Terms. 

NB. Foreign and Country Orders expeditiously and 
advantageously executed; and it is particularly requested 
that such orders be transmitted direct to Mesars. L. H. 
and Co. who cannot otherwise tie respunsttle for the 
Petty of teir execution 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Handsomely printed in small 8vo, with Ten Plates 
price 7s. 6d. a New Edition of j 
A NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOK- 
ERY, formed upon PRINCIPLES of ECONO. 
MY, and adapted to the Use of Private Families. Com- 
prising also the ART of CARVING. Observations on 
the Management of the DAIRY, and POULTRY YARD: 
Instructions for HOME BREWERY, WINES, & 
COOKERY forthe SICK, and for the POOR; manvvery 
useful MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, and DIREC. 
TIONS proper to be given to SERVANTS both in Town 
and Country. To which is prefixed an ESSAY on DO- 
MESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD MANAGE. 
MENT, comprising many Observations which will be 
found particularly useful to the Mistress of a Family. 
BY A LADY. 

“ This i¢ really one of the most practically useful books 
of any which we have seen on the subject. ‘I'be Lady who 
has written it, has not studied how to form expensive 
articles for luxurious tables, but to combine elegance 
with economy, she has given her directions in a plain 
sensible manner, that every body can understand; and 
these are not confined merely to cookery, but are ex- 
tended to a variety of objects in use in families; by 
which means the utility of the book is very much in. 
creased indeed,” 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also 
by every other Bookseller in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, of whom may be had, lately published, 

THE NEW FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, a New 
Edition, greatly improved, handsomely printed in small 
8vo. price 7s, 6d. in hoards. 





In 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

UBSTANCE of the SPEECH of the RIGHT 

HON. EARL GRENVILLE in the House of Lords, 
Nov. 30, 1819, on the Marquis of Lansdown’s Motion, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the State of the Country, and more particularly into 
the Distresses and Discontents prevalent in the Manu- 
facturing Districts, and the Execution of the Laws with 
respect to the numerous Public Meetings which have 
taken place.” es 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Spenec’s Anecdotes. 
In One Volume cr. 8vo, price 9s. 6d. (uniformly with 
Dr. King’s Anvedotes), 
ANECDOTES of BOOKS and MEN. By 
the Rev. JOSEPH SPENCE. Printed from the 
arranged Copy of the late EDMUND MALONE, Esq, 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
A new Edition, in one Volume small 8vo, with Four 
Plates, aud a general Chart, price 7s. 6d. 
VY OYAGE OF DISCOVERY to COREA and 
LOO CHOO. By Capt. BASIL HALL, Royal 
Navy. F.R.S. 

In order that this edition may appear in the most 
popular form, the narrative alone -has been retained; 
while the nautical aud scientific matter, together with 
Mr. Clifford’s Vocabulary, are confined to the quarto 
edition. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

In the Press, and specdily will be published, in 8vo. 

ECTURES on the LITERATURE of the 

4 Age of ELIZABETH. Delivered at the Surrey 
Institution. By WILLIAM HAZLITT. Printed for 
Stodart and Stuart, 81, Strand; and Bell and Bradfute. 
Edinburgh. 

»*s Lately published by the same author a view of 
the English Stage Svo. 12s. 

In royal }2mo. price 4s. 6d. bds, the Second Edition a 
LORENZO; or, THE TALE of REDEMP- 
TION. By J. ROBY. 

“ Why all the souls that are were forfeit once; 

And He, that might the ‘vantage best have took, 

Found out the remedy !” 

Measure for Measure, Act 2, Scene3- 

Printed fot G. and ‘W. B. Whittaker, 18, Ave-Maris- 
lane, London. 
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London : Printed forthe Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
(87, Chancery Lanc:, Published. every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette a a 

* (Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, 
part) are requested tb be autirened fo sire Rut 
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